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INTRODUCTORY EDITORIAL 


We had hoped that this first issue of the immediacy of personal pain or 
Viewpoint for the academic year 1977-78 outrage. Rather, we mean that even 
would be somewhat different from those of when addressed to "hot" issues, art— 
the past thirteen years in both format and icles were either "too late" due to 
content. The purpose of the original publication time, or "irrelevant" 
Viewpoint (Nov. 14, 1963), seconded and due to a lack of general information. 
reprinted in the Oct. 24, 1969 edition, Some would see a lack of interest in 
was: “The stimulation of intellectual Viewpoint resulting from the lack of 
and spiritual ‘give and take’ within the immediacy; previous editors have 
theological community.-. It is to be a blamed the monthly or bi-monthly 
sounding board of faculty and student nature of recent Viewpoints on a 
opinion on issues which confront the com— "dearth" of suitable contributions. 
munity ... It is important that issues Other problems have involved matters 
which are being discussed not be confined of overview and editorial indepen— 
to classrooms, faculty offices, dormit— dence, and the possible question of 
ories, or hallways. The entire commun— autonomy from the Seminary's admin- 
ity should be aware of the diversity of istration. 

Opinions on current problems. Viewpoint In response to these and similar 
offers the opportunity for these to be difficulties, "new and improved" 
voiced." The editors of 1969-70 did Viewpoints have been conceived for 
not feel that the basic "need for com— about the past five years. To the 
munication” had changed and saw their degree that we have followed these 
publication as a "vehicle for the expo— precedents, we will provide explan- 
Sition, clarification, and exchange of ations with those articles rejected, 
opinion." leaving open the possibility of re- 

In further retrospect, those anti- writing and re-submission. We are 
war years were Viewpoint’s heyday. Sub- not seeking professionally polished 
sequent Viewpoints have labored under a work, in any case, though the stan- 
number of difficulties — a fairly nar- dards for stories and poetry will 
row group of published contributors being be slightly higher than those for 
perhaps the most drastic. The material prose (as it is harder to edit poet— 
that was printed can not itself be crit- ry). Faculty, administrators, and 
icized fairly for any corresponding nar- other employees of the seminary, as 
rowness of focus, but all of the articles well as students, are encouraged to 
of late seemed to suffer from at least write, and editorial initiative, as 
one thing: a lack of immediacy. By this can be seen in this issue, will be 


we do not necessarily mean (or desire) taken in both the solicitation and 
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The costs tied to only eight pages of 
photo-offset newsprint, even with ex- 
tensive alumni support and advertis-— 
ing, are prohibitive — at least be— 
fore we see how this project goes. 
Needless to say, Viewpoint is a re— 
flection on the interest and ability 
of the seminary as a whole to carry 
on serious, more or less theologic— 
al discussion. 


Chris Iosso, with suggestions 
from George Cladis 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


A BIT ‘OF: RECENT SEMINARY HISTORY 
by- John Hogman 


(John Hogman is a middler in the M.Div. 
program and has been active in the 
International Students Association 

and on the Social Action Committee. 
During last semester, he was fairly 
quiet. He may be considered a con— 
tributing editor.) 


Everyone expects that a semin- 
ary will be the centre where the de— 
bate about the self identity of the 
church and its relationship to the 
wider society is constantly being. 
engaged. This seminary has been the 
scene of many such debates. Earlier 
in this century, in particular, this 
campus was the scene of some signif-— 
icant power struggles among those of 
varying theological perspectives in 
what came to be called the Fundament— 
alist—Modernist Controversy. — 

In times of significant change in 
the wider society and culture, the 
church faces the challenge of respond— 
ing to the possibilities and dangers 
of the new situation with the power 
and insight of the cross. The prob-— 
lem, however, always centers on’one's 
theological assessment of the situa-— 
tion. Sometimes it is not at all 
self-evident what is the work of the 
Spirit and what is the work of Satan. 

Last Spring on this campus, there 
was a forceful and articulate attempt 


to raise the age-old question of the 
church's self identity and its rela- 
tionship to the world. This was done 
by drawing on the major themes of con- 
temporary Liberation Theology as the 
primary paradigm for understanding 
God's present workings in the world 
church, and, indeed in the -seminary 
itself. The issues were engaged 
through the medium of an independent 
publications called "Voices in the 
Wilderness" and in a number of chapel 
services. 

The full power and scope of the 
criticisms of the chureh and the sem- 
inary made in those months can hardly 
be recounted in the short space pro- 
vided here, but we can try to give 
the central thrust of this criticism. 
The perspective of the critics, or 
"Voices", was that of those who see 
themselves as suffering under the 
oppression of societal and religious 
structures and institutions. The 
movement of the Spirit was seen in 
the action of those subject to these 
structures of oppression who seek 
to throw them off and reach: out for 
freedom and a more legitimate human-— 
ity. The exact character of the op-— 
pression to which the members of the 
seminary community are subjected 
varied from critic to critic, but 
Joe Nyce in his chapel address 
pointed to how the structure of 
seminary life corrupts our vision 
of our Christian vocation: "Was 
it not the vocational orientation 
of the Christian faith that brought 
us here to seminary? Why then have 
we been so easily regimented into 
a technical program for training 
professionals? ... Why have we al- 
lowed theology as a vocation to be 
reduced to a demonstration of our 
ability to grasp and master a body 
of material a high priest has de- 
cided is important? (Voices #5 pg.2)" 
If these questions are pointing to a 
fundamental perversion of the mean- 
ing of Christian discipleship and 
vocation because of the truly evil 
nature of the structures of our ec- 
clesiastical organizations, then the 
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options for those struggling under 

this oppressive weight are rather few: 
"The veil has been torn! We are free 
to realize: that the high priests have 
been using their vestments of exper-— 
tise, curriculum requirements, field 
work, teaching assistantships and com— 
prehensives to defend law and order 
through professionalism and to oppress. 
the liberating power of the gospel ... 
Those who believe in the priesthood of 
all believers must flee to the hills. 
We must break out of the walls of the 
classroom and chapel into the open 
spaces where faith as a vocation can 
once again be our response to the 
gospel (Voices #5 pg.3)." The par— 
allel between the oppression of those 
seeking to make Christian vocation a 
way of life rather than a profession 
and the oppression of the marginal poor 
and colored of the world is of some im— 
portance. It is from this basic anal— 
ogy that the theme of Liberation entered 
contemporary theological. discussion. 
From the oppression of race, to that of 
economic class, sex, and sexual orient— 
ation, lines were drawn to the oppress— 
ion of the individual at the hands of 
the structures-and powers that be in 
the church and society. The theme of 
liberation has been used to interpret. 
the work of God in our time in relation 
to all of these. 

Question remains whether liberation 
means the same-thing within all these 
contexts. In a debate between three pro-— 
fessors, 2 prominent black theologian of 
liberation denied that the white middle 
class of America could ever have a the— 
ology of liberation, because anything 
they may refer to as oppression would 
be catagorically different from that ex— 
perienced by a black person in white se— 
ciety. Later in the year, the Stone 
lecturer, a prominent white male theo- 
logian dealing with the Latin American 
challenge to our “established harmon— 
ies", reached a similar conclusion. 

This leaves most of us with a rather 
serious problem, however, for if lib— 
eration is the only legitimate way of 
speaking of God's redemptive action in 
the world, then a great number of North 
American Christians will be excluded from 


a place in God's plan of Redemption. 
That is, unless this theme can somehow 
be used to interpret the-experience of 
God's action within the reaches of 
white middle class Christianity. 

It is important to-see the events 
of last Spring as an attempt to bring 
the self~understanding of the white mid— 
dle class Christians on this campus in 
line with the contemperary theme -of lib- 
eration as the true mode of God's redeem- 
ing action. It was at least partly to 
this end that discontent on this campus 
was articulated in terms of individuals 
encountering the oppressive structures 
of the church and other societal instit- 
utions. The response urged upon the 
faithful is characteristically a-move 
for personal liberation and solidarity 
with the struggles of groups subject 
to other, more collective forms of op- 
pression (race, class, sex,-etc.). 

If the earlier question. on-one nature 
of liberation were rephrased, we might 
wonder whether oppression is inevit— 
ably psychologized and liberation in-— 
dividualized in a-middle class setting. 

The articulation of the liberation 
position concerning the demands of 
discipleship in our time met with some 
positive response from those students 
who feund. their own experience of -sem— 
inary life to support the analysis 
briefly outlined above. Most students, 
however, responded with a mixture of 
bewilderment -and outright resentment 
to both the-substance of the criticism 
and perhaps even more so to the way 
the criticism was forwarded. The use 
of chapel and the-context of worship 
upset the sensibilities of many. Un- 
fortunately, we-witnessed a serious 
polarization of the student body on 
eampus that resulted in a spate of 
generally ill-conceived one—page -ex— 
hortations tacked to bulletin boards, 
and in one case, in the hanging in 
effigy of one of the critics. A pet— 
ition was then started to have the 
offender removed from the seminary, 
but it would be hard to say that the 
controversy over their methods made 
the critics' message any clearer. 

At one point, the Social Action 
Committee sought to promote some 


serious theological reflection on the 
issues raised in a forum on "the ade- 
quacy of a Princeton Theological HEduca~— 
tion". Though many concrete issues of 
student concern were discussed, there 
was no concensus on the direction that 
the ministry of the church should take, 
and nothing conclusive emerged on the 
resulting changes that should be sought 
in the structure and character of a 
Princeton Theological Education. The 
critics may be right, in that before we 
can speak of the "relevance" or adequacy 
of our present theological education, we 
must question our Christian self identity 
and explore the directions in which God 
is moving at present within the church 
and the world. This underlying theolog- 
ical debate was initiated by those crit- 
ics of the seminary, but their perspect— 
ives were not met with general acceptance. 

It may be that the theme of libera~ 
tion born of the experience of substant— 
ial racial, economic and sexual oppres— 
sion is simply an inappropriate way of 
speaking of Cod's redeeming action in a 
middle class white context. Perhaps 
there is an unfortunate exclusivistic 
thread running through this type of the— 
ology that must be questioned as much as 
the exclusiveness on the part of a trad— 
itional western theology. Instead of 
having to be white, middle class to be 
Christian, now it may help to be black 
and poor. This is, of course, the sub-—- 
ject of continuing debate among a var- 
lety of theologians. 

However, the events of the Spring did 
bring up some points of continuing con-— 
cern for this campus: the significant 
number of students who feel sufficiently 
alienated from the institutions of the 
church and the seminary to speak of them 
in terms of oppression, the lack of a 
consistent and commonly held image or 
model for ministry among the seminary 
student body, and whether or not there 
was such a unity of perspective among the 
faculty, was not clearly articulated. 
Much of the reaction against the critics 
might also be considered alienation, a 
negative response to challenges that 
were hopeful, if not entirely helpful. 

A further point might be that the present 
-Situation seems to pit students against 


each other — and not against a 
structure wherein students are doing 
a lot and accomplishing comparative- 
ly little (see other articles in 
this issue). 

A more important issue that 
reaches to the very heart of our 
Christian faith and vocation has been 
placed on our agenda, though. This 
concerns our participation in God's 
continuing involvement in the world 
and relates to the lack of a commonly 
accepted vision or image of ministry 
among students on campus. This plur- 
ality may be seen as a result of the 
variety of backgrounds represented on 
campus, but it may have more to do 
with the lack of strong, coherent, 
and articulate theological leadership 
on this campus in particular and with- 
in the Church at large. The present 
flux within the theological world in 
general is reflected in the life of 
this seminary. This means that theol- 
ogy students and the whole seminary 
community must seek, with even more 
urgency than in the past, the agenda 
that the Lord is placing before the 
church. That this will involve 
change in a community where the "con- 
servatives" sit around jand talk about 
how they feel about Jesus, while the 
"liberals" simply talk about how 
they feel —- is beyond doubt. In 
order to avoid some of the difficul- 
ties of last semester, though, let 
us join together in earnest prayer, 
study and discussion, respecting the 
truth that the other may bring, with 
confidence that we will receive the 
same respect. 


Prayer 


I’m in the sanctuary, oh Lord, knees bent, 
looking to worship Thee 


there's gold at my feet, a stained 
glass window arrayed in majestic 
royal blue before my eyes .o. 


I come, Thou most perfect and righteous God, 
to be redeemed by Thy grace 


ample heating system warms my hands, 
pulsating organ playing soothes the 
ruffled nerves ... 


I pray that the trouble to come, when we re— 
turn to our land, my Lord, is placed in Thy 
divine guidance 


wall-to-wall carpeting, oak wood 
paneling for the ceiling, more rooms 
than are known what to do with ... 


Thy goodness is endless to Thy servant. 
“How can I sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land". Oh God of the universe 


I call your name ... I'm back in the city 
now. There are ghetto sounds of slow murder; 
Oh God of my soul, I listen for your call ... 


—Sherry A. Jones 


(Sherry Jones is a middler from Philadelphia, 
and though not of Presbyterian background, 
has spent the last year working at Prospect 
Street Presbyterian in Trenton.) 


* * * % * * * * * * * * + * * 


THE REFERENDUM -—— An open letter to the stu- 
dent body of Princeton Theological Seminary 
from: Ron Connerly, John Martin, Tom Yoder, 


Clanton Dawson, Paul Knupp, Robert Andrews 


(The above individuals, all middlers, did 
their getting together at the Princeton 
Windsor apartments. Their proposal — or 
three proposals — is/are the creative out— 
come of their frustration with the obscure 
nature of the seminary's operations. Bob 
Andrews, a senior long active on the Social 


Action Committee, joined them when he 
heard they were also thinking about a 
newspaper. Whether or not their refer— 
endum will remain in its present form, 
it is a pleasure to welcome their con- 
tribution to seminary life.) 


In the past year, many voices were 
raised out of concern for various inad— 


equacies in this academic community. 


But it seems that these cries have come 
together, mingled, and faded into one 
another without any appropriate con- 
Sideration. Why? 

That question brought several con- 
cerned students together to consider 
alternatives and constructive solu- 
tions te the existing situation. Our 
particular concerns included: a better 
student representation on the Student 
Government, better student represent— 
ation on faculty and administrative 
committees dealing with policy, and 
finally a concern for greater empha— 
Sis on the spiritual community. 

The following proposal is the cul- 
mination of several informal meetings 
in which we as a group tried to focus 
and direct our problem solving efforts. 
The basic and most visible theme pro— 
duced by the proposal is a call for 
a better forum for communication be- 
tween students, faculty, and adminis— 
tration and thus provide a medium for 
development and. change. iS oe ett 

We hereby submit this proposal 
before the whole student body for 
serious consideration and reflections 


As a group of concerned students in- 
terests: in the well-being of the 
seminary community as a whole, we 
the undersigned propose the follow-— 
ing for consideration. 


1, That a student be selected 
by a vote of the student body at 
large for the purpose of sitting 
on the Board of Trustees as @ non— 
voting member for a two year period. 
At the culmination of this two year 
period, the possibility of making 


the student a full voting member will 
be considered by both a student refer- 
endum and a vote of the Board of Trustees. 

2. That Student Government be re- 
structured in the following manner: one 
representative from each class, one re-—- 
presentative from each organization 
funded by Student Government (Women's 
Center, A.B.S., International Students, 
etc.), and one representative from the 
following living centers: Brown, Alex- 
ander, Tennant, Hodge and Campus Cen- 
ter, Erdman and Library Place, and two 
from Princeton—Windsor. Also, one 
representative from the non-resident 
students. 

3. That this new Student Govern— 
ment shall appoint from the student 
body one voting representative to serve 
on the following committees: faculty, 
admissions, and curriculum. All posi- 
tions of this proposal will be for one 
year terms. 


We feel that this proposal is advan- 
tageous to the present structure(s) in 
the following way: 

a. It provides an opportunity for 
the students to have a voice in the ac-— 
tions of the Board of Trustees, which 
to the present has been non-existent. 

b. It provides Student Government 
with a more representative cross— 
sectional body. 

c. It will provide a constructive 
medium for dialogue between students, 
faculty, and administration. 

d. It gives Student Government more 
. power in dealing with those committees 
that most affect academic, interperson- 
al and spiritual development. 


We strongly urge that this proposal 
be decided by a student referendum. 

All students presently holding 
Student Government positions would re- 
tain those positions for their elected 
terms. However, should this proposal 
be accepted, the atlarge representa-— 
tives would be phased out. 

In appreciation and love for Prince— 
ton Theological Seminary, we are: 

(So far, 35 signatures have been 

collected. ) 


An explanation of the 3 sections of 
the referendum follows: 


1. The item dealing with the 
Board of Trustees is seif—explan— 
atory. The obvicus goal is student 
representation. Seminary Confer-— 
ence (not associated with this 
petition ) has been working toward 
@ Similar goal. A subcommittee of 
Seminary Conference on the relat- 
ionships between Trustees and stu- 
dents wili be meeting with a com- 
mittee of the Board to discuss 
having the possibility of having 
two recent graduates of P.T.S. 
represent the students. It was 
felt by us that a more direct 
representation of student opinion 
was needed. By providing an alter- 
native choice, student opinion 
might be better sampled. 

2. The attempt to restructure 
Student Government will provide 
a representative for each living 
center, Class and officially rec- 
ognized student interest groups. 
(These are listed on page 21 of 
the P.T.5. Directory.) The rea— 
son these changes have been de- 
signed for both is efficiency and 
student participation. It is felt 
that the number of people on the 
present Student Government (seven) 
cannot effectively represent the 
student body. The small number is 
also restrictive when people are 
needed for committees and general 
maintainence. 

During the Social Action Com- 
mittee's Forum on the Adequacy of 
@ P.T.5. Education, many of the is- 
sues presented should have been 
dealt with in Student Government. 
several students observed that 
Student Government was not con— 
sulted because: they did not know 
there was a Student Government, 
they did not feel represented by 
Student Government, or Student Gov- 
ernment did not have the power to 
do anything anyway. It goes without 
saying that a Student Government 
without a supportive student body 
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should not exist, but, by the same to-— 
ken, then, what right would that student 
body have to be dissatisfied? It is_.. 
hoped that this referendum speaks for 
a positive alternative to the existing 
tudent Government and will provide-a 
more representative structure for dia— 
logue and change. 

3. The provision for student repre— 
sentation on the administrative commit— 
tees will provide all committees with a 
student representative, Several commit— 
tees have a student voice at this time, 
but notall. This would insure an oppor— 
tunity for the student body to be heard 

on all facets of their academic life. 


Your opinions on these will be 
called for in the form of a referen-— 
dum. Please be a part of this commun— 
ity and witness to it. 


+ * FO ees eae % * * Tay ear % Kobi) NSar * 


HOW IT WORKS -—-— OR DOESN'T 
by John Hogman 


Princeton Theological Seminary, as 
an institution, is clouded in mystery for 
the average student. There does not ap- 
pear to be any recognizable structure to 
the decision making process on campus. 
New regulations appear in the Seminary 
Bulletin, but everyone seems at a loss 
to explain how. New faculty are selected 
and just seem to appear automatically. 
One can understand how the people of Is— 
rael felt when the manna fell from heaven. 
The point is not to ask how these things 
happen but to eat and be satisfied. So 
also should seminary students eat and 
be satisfied without straining their men- 
tal capacities by trying to fathom the 
depths of the mystery of Princeton Sem 
inary. Let's face it, who gives a damn 
how requirements are established, just 
so long as they don't cramp our style. 
Who cares how anything is managed, so 
long as the seminary is all in all an 
environment in which one can grow in 
understanding of the faith and become 
more prepared for the ministry of the 


Church. That is what we came here 
for in the first place. If one truly 
desires to live in a state of "con- 
venient ignorance:, then we should 
be congratulated on our choice of sem- 
inary. 

It does not follow from our ig— 
norance that this seminary is really 
run by a computer in the-basement of 
the administration building. Neither 
does it follow that this. institution 
could be the scene of a sequel to 
"Washington: Behind Closed Doors” ,. 
It does mean, however, that the de- 
cision making processes of the sem— 
inary are removed from the scrutiny 
of the wider seminary community in 
general and students in particular. 
Further, if knowing about the decis— 
ion making process of the seminary 
is difficult, then affecting that 
process is virtually impossible. 

It is certainly impossible from a 
position of ignorance and perhaps 
the only difference that knowledge 
brings, is that one realizes how 
impossible it is. However, in keep— 
ing with the long tradition of those 
who believed that hoping could real- 
ly make it so, we will begin to 
discuss the structures of power in 
the seminary with a look at the 
structure for student representa— 
tion as it now exists. 


There are, of course, @ number 
of organizations on campus repre— 


senting a variety of student groups 


and concerns such as the Women's 
Center, Association of Black Semin-— 
arians, International Students As— 
sociation, Social Action Committee, 
Koinonia (Ph.D. students), etc. 
These organizations are autonomous 
and. operate under their own con— 
stitutions or with some general pro- 
cedure agreed upon by a consensus 

of the members. These groups are 
all eligible for funding from the 
student government and submit tenta-— 
tive budgets for the upcoming year. 
Some of these groups receive addi- 
tional funds from the Seminary to 
finance programs or to supply a 


stipend to a staff person, depending on 
the priorities of the administration in 
such matters (an area in itself open to 
some investigation and question). 

There are also Social and Sport chair- 
manships (two each), the choice of which 
has been made by the student government 
but the actual appointment of which is 
done by the President of the Seminary. 
Similarly, the editor of the publication 
is chosen by the Viewpoint editorial 
board, but the appointment is also made 
through the office of the President. 

Now this procedure is obviously linked 

to the fact that these positions are 

paid from funds not budgeted to the S.G. 
but directly by the seminary for these 
purposes and so require the final approv— 
al of one who has the authority to dis— 
burse these funds. 

There also is on campus a whole array 
of committees on which students have some 
representation. The frequency with which 
these committees meet seems to vary as do 
the proceedings of their meetings and 
their relation to the actual functioning 
of the specific area of seminary life to 
which the committees relate. Student 
representatives are appointed by the 
student government, and these committees 
cover the various academic departments 
as well as such areas as library, field 
education, curriculum and professional 
studies. 

We now come to student government 
which, one might hope, could be the hub 
from which students could work for a 
strong community among themselves and with 
the other elements of the seminary com-— 
munity. Three representatives at large 
as well as the senior and middle year 
representatives are elected by the junior 
and middler class in the Spring for the 
foilowing year. In the Fall, the incoming 
junior class elects its. representative 
along with the incoming Th.M.s. The 
student government has a budget derived 
from student fees that it allots to 
various groups and activities on cam- 
pus. For this academic year, this bud- 
get only amounted to $4,400. More spe— 
cific information on the workings of the 
student government are available in the 
Handbook. 

The student government has the right 


and obligation to speak to the var- 
ious groups on campus on behalf of 
the student body at large, and this 
leadership has been recognized in 
the past by regular meetings be- 
tween the President of the Semin— 
ary and the Chairperson of the 
student government. As the rec— 
ognized advocate for student con- 
cerns, student government is more 
or less designated to take the 
initiative in the articulation 
of student concerns on campus. 
There is also a forum set up 
on campus for the discussion of 
issues of interest to the total 
seminary community. Seminary Con- 
ference (see Handbook) is made up 
of student, faculty, and other 
elements of the seminary commun— 
ity, including the President, 
whenever he is in town. Semin— 
ary Conference was set up to pro- 
mote a more open dialogue between 
the various elements of the sem— 
inary on any issues of general 
concern. A couple of the key 
concerns discussed over the last 
year were student representation 
on the Board of Trustees and the 
adequacy of the counseling ser- 
vices offered to students. (ed. 
note: Interest in a student or 
recent graduate trustee goes back 
at least to 1970 — we hope to do 
a separate article on this subject.) 
From the long list of student 
activities and representatives, it 
might seem at first that students 
can really play a formative part 
in the life of the seminary, but 
this is far from being automatic. 
First, we must always remember 
that there is no student represen-— 
tation on any body with legisla- 
tive authority. The way in which 
the seminary's corporate struc-— 
ture is set up, only the Board 
of Trustees makes decisions that 
are binding on the administration. 
So for all the dozens of students 
sitting on committees and confer- 
ences, students have only a con- 
sultative role in the affairs of 
the corporation. 
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This does not mean that student con- 
cerns are ignored or that they necessar—' 
ily meet a deaf ear. Often they will 
meet with an affirmative and immediate 
response. The problem is that.-students 
only have the right to request certain 
decisions but are not allowed to partic-— 
ipate with any share of responsibility 
in the decision-making itself. How this 
works itself out will be the subject of 
some continuing pieces in Viewpoint. 

Another serious problem with se many 
involved in the task of representing stu— 
dent concerns through various organizations 
and representatives on the various commit— 
tees, is the difficulty in developing a 
coherent student approach to issues. More- 
over, it is more than a full time job for 
one simply to try and keep track of -what 
is going on, much less to try to consider 
the sort of course that should be-set for 
the future. Students are given. enough 
things to do on campus to keep an army 
busy, but it all amounts to painfully 1it- 
tle real clout. Hopefully through informed 
and considered actions within the areas 
open to student initiative, students can 
play a responsible and constructive part 
in the formation of seminary policy. We 
must not allow ourselves to substitute 
busy work for thoughtful and considered 
action in the promotion of student concerns. 
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INTERVIEW WITH JAMES I. McCORD 


By George "“Yorgos" Cladis 


(These questions were prearranged and 
sent to Dr. McCord a week before the 
interview) 


Cladis: Dr. McCord, how long have you 
been the President of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary? 


McCord: This Fall I began my nineteenth 
year. 


Cladis: In those years, how would you 
describe the movement or trend in the 
values and academic pursuits of the 
peminary's students? 


McCord: When I came here in the Fall 
of 1959, it was just the end of the 
period of neo-orthodoxy with strong 
theological interest on the part of 
the students. It was the period of 
the giants. Barth came over for the 
Warfield Lectures of 1962. I would 
say that there was a great deal of ac— 
ademic interest in theology; there was 
always the temptation that the Bach- 
elor of Divinity program might be 

just a pre-Ph.D program. I see to- 
day a movement toward a greater em— 
phasis on ministry, on the social and 
cultural context for ministry and 
being better equipped to perform the 
functions of ministry. 


(cont. on pg. 4) 


October 10, 1977 


SENATOR HATFIELD'S “BORN AGAIN" HERESY 


It seemed ironic that Mark 
Hatfield was unable to personally 
give his lecture on the need for 
energetic Christians in society due 
to a sluggish Senate filibuster 
locked in dire debate over the Pres— 
ident’s proposed energy bill. How-— 
ever, his substitute, Wes Michaelson, 
was present to deliver the Senator's 
lecture for him. 

Mr. Michaelson is not unknown 
to the ancient galleries of Prince- 
ton Theo. Seminary. He was enrolled 
in the Seminary during one of the 
more turbulent academic years, 
1967-68, while having an intern- 
ship in Senator Hatfield's office. 
He is currently well known for his 
position as Managing Editor of 
Sojourners. 

Senator Hatfield (R. Ore.) is 
best known for his lone campaign 
against the Vietnam War beginning 
in 1946 with the French occupation. 
He cast the only vote in opposi- 
tion to President Johnson's pro- 
posed escalation of the war at 
the 1967 Governor's Conference 
when he was Oregon's Governor and 
campaigning for the Senate. His 
action was considered political 
suicide, though he won his race 
nonetheless. He has long combined 
a conservative Christian faith with 

(cont. on pg. 2) 
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progressive politics. 


("Yorgos" here does triple duty as re— 
porter, commentator, and interviewer. A 
middler from California via the Univer— 
sity of Colorado, Yorgos is also on the 
Student Government. ) 


Michaelson, gathering together ail 
the articulation of the third floor of 
Stuart Hall, began his message by item— 
izing the list of media specials on the 
"Born Again" phenomenon. The advent of 
a "born again” Jimmy Carter to the na- 
tion's highest office prompted wire 
services from UPI to Dixie Cup to un- 
cover the nature of this spiritual ex- 
perience. 

Michaelson, implying recognition 
of another recent phenomenon, said 
that numerous athletes and celebrities 
came “out of the closet to say they 
were ‘born again'.” The conversions 
of Eldridge Cleaver and Charles Colson 
"have been franchised into best selling 
books" and nearly all of the major tel- 
evision networks and several magazines 
have issued specials on being “born 
again"' (though Michaelson failed to 
note the seemingly political ploy 
Newsweek played by publishing their 
somewhat negative "Born Again" cover 
story a-week before last year's Pres— 
idential election). 

Michaelson, reading from Senator 
Hatfield's manuscript, placed the media's 
fascination with the "born again" move-—- 
ment in the same category as 1950's 
hulahoops -—— fadism. Furthermore, he 
charged that Christians as well as the 
secular press have participated in 
making our faith something of a fash- 
ion. Michaelson..said that “a part of 
the reason why religion in America can 
geem s0 easy and can mean so little 
and can ask almost nothing costly is 
because it has become so much a cap— 
tive appendage of our culture." (cont.) | 
Editors and associates: Chris Iosso, | 
John Hogman, George "Yorgos" Cladis, , 
Ron.Connerly, Robert Andrews. 


However, he placed much of the blame 
for our adulterated Christian faith on “the 
powers that be (which) try to dilute, mani- 
pulate, use and dismiss religion when it 
comes to the point of truly affecting and 
changing the way things are in society, 
and particularly when it comes to the point 
of threatening the power of the status quo.” 
He terms it “really regretable ... when the 
religious establishment itself becomes a 
partner in that process." 

Both Michaelson and Senator Hatfield 
represent a growing trend in the United 
States —— a trend toward forming a synthe- 
sis between evangelical Christianity and 
what has been called in the past the "so- 
cial gospel". Though in the past Conser— 
vatives have almost seen the latter empha- 
Sis as heretical, we might term this new 
expression of faith "neo—piety", because 
it preserves the language and worship of 
evangelical Christianity (e.g., "born a- 
gain”), yet redefines sin not only in terms 
of failing in personal morality but also as 
injustice and social uninvolvement. 

This more holistic approach to the gos— 
pel has surfaced out of Hatfield and Mich— 
aelson's concern for the Church and its 
image to be a progressive force in our com 
munities, society and world at large. 
Michaelson pointed out that the average 
teenager has viewed 350,000 T.V. commer— 
cials stressing fundamental American values 
(e.g., materialism, competition, etc.) 
which are in opposition to the message of 
Christ. He exclaimed that “so often the 
Church merely accomodates its message to 
these cultural values, and in doing so 
the true dynamic of the gospel so frequent— 
ly gets lost." 

;He continued to probe into the nature 
of our Christian “born again" faith and 
asked if the "faith being communicated to 
the culture at large is a faith in Christ 
which calls us to a revolutionary new style 
of life which if really acted on would trans— 
form not only our own selves but society and 
the world?” At this point, some rustling 
among the audience expressed discomfort, 
yet Michaelson refused to waterdown his 
message: “Christians, who confess the mean— 
ing of Christ's lordship over all of life, 


give themselves to the call to build the 


kingdom of God which is a revolutionary 


call and a call that will entail con- 
fronting false-gods, idols and values 
which rule over society's life." 

Touche. And yet Michaelson did 
not end with rhetoric, but proceeded 
on to the practical applications of 
our faith, in two areas: hunger and 
nuclear proliferation. He noted that 
the world “cannot afford America" for 
if only 20% of the world's population 
lived as we did, the other 80% would 
have nothing. Preaching from the word, 
Michaelson proclaimed that our "final 
criteria for judgement" before God 
would be “did we feed the hungry?" 
(cf. Matt. 25:31f). Furthermore, the 
U.S. is capable of delivering an 8000 
megaton nuclear attack force which 
can cause enough destruction to kill 
the world's population twelve times 
over ... and each day, three more nu- 
clear weapons are produced in this 
country. These figures do not even 
include the other nuclear powers of 
the world. 

At. this point of the -sermon/lec- 
ture, Michaelson left to our own im- 
agination just HOW we can feed the 
hungry, end nuclear stockpiling and 
secure human rights for all. However, 
he was convinced that we must in some 
way turn "from the powers of domina— 
tion to the posture of serving" and 
turn “from oppression to justice 
and liberation" and develop a "cost— 
ly compassion for the poor", because 
this "is what the Kingdom of God is 
all about. When truly lived out, 
this way of discipleship is a revol-— 
utionary one. It becomes a subver- 
sive force in any society because it 
proclaims the new Kingdom ... in 
tension with the old one." 

Michaelson may have been short on 
revolutionary methods, but he clearly 
perceived our sinful cultural situa- 
tion as one lacking the radical voice 
(shout?) of the Church in opposition 
to the oppression of people who seek 
basic needs and rights. This points 
at us —— the sinful american Church 
"suffering from seduction” at the 
hands of our society. 

If this language sounds like 


echoes from the late 60's, don't be misled. 
There is a unique radical movement going on 
among pious, Bible believing Christians to- 
day which speaks of “born again" religion 
and "liberation of the oppressed masses": 
"a personal relationship with Jesus" and "a 
need for a more egalitarian national poli- 
tics", and "praise God from whom all bless— 
ings flow" and "feed the hungry, clothe the 
ili clad" all in the same prayers. 


By George "Yorgos" Cladis 


* * * * * * * * * * * * % % * 


(cont. from pg. 1) 


Cladis: Robert Imbelli, in the July, I977, 
issue of Theology Today describes the theo- 
logical trend in Catholic and Protestant 
circles as one progressing from a word/ 
faith, or verticle relationship, paradigm 
to a spirit/transformation, or horizontal 
relationship, paradigm. Do you agree with 
this model? If not, why? If so, do you 
perceive this as a healthy movement for 

the Church? 


McCord: I think that's one way to describe 
the theological trend in Catholic and Prot— 
estant circles today. One caveat is that 
there are many trends; this is one. There 
is also a strong evangelical trend, as you 
know. There is a strong charismatic trend. 
So, I do not think we can claim any one 
trend as the only one, but this certainly 
is one. My feeling is that the biblical 
theme is transformation. The biblical 
theme is not verticle. Christianity is 
not a mystery religion. It is not primar- 
ily, then, a religion that emphasizes es-— 
cape. JI think we make a mistake by speak— 
ing of Easter as the last of the great 
acts of God. Pentecost was the empower— 
ing of the Church in the Spirit to become 
the instrument of transformation. This 
can be seen in the Theology of Liberation, 
the emphasis on transformation. It can 

be seen in the great interest in ecology, 
the transformation and redemption of na- 
ture. It can be seen in the theology of 
someone like Professor Moltmann where, to 
put it simply, God, instead of being "up 
there",(moves into the future). The fu- 
ture (then) becomes the place where we 


have a rendezvous with God and God sum- 
mons us forward in this work of trans— 
formation. It is an emphasis which I 
welcome. 


Cladis: What do you regard as the most 
pressing need in the Church today? 


McCord: There are many needs in the Chure 
today. The most pressing need that I see 
in the American Church is for her life 
and mission to be biblically and theolo- 
gically informed. There are so many sub— 
stitutes that are being offered in the 
name of the Gospel that are not the Gos- 
pel, and there are so many various pro- 
grams that proliferate in the name of 
mission that are hardly mission. I think 
the greatest need is having the Church's 
life and witness biblically and theolog- 
ically renewed and informed. 


Cladis: How is Princeton Seminary designe 
to meet that need? 


McCord: We try to meet the need in terms 
of courses that are offered. I am very 
happy to see the tremendous interest this 
year in the enrollment report in Biblical 
Studies, especially New Testament Studies 
We try to meet the need by correlating 
our practice of ministry with reflection, 
theological reflection. We try to meet 
it at the Doctor of Ministry level with a 
strong insistence on the integration of 
one's biblical, theological and historica 
knowledge and commitment with the actual 
practice of ministry. 


Cladis: Many Seminary professors and stu- 
dents believe that the Church's main task 
is not only to be concerned with meeting 
spiritual needs but also economic and pol 
itical poverty. How do you feel about th 
Church's proposed involvement in economi 
and political affairs such as in discour- 
aging investments in corporations that do 
business with oppressive regimes? 


McCord: If Jesus Christ is the Lord, and 
is, not only my Lord but Lord of the Chur 
and Lord of Creation, then the Christian 
faith has to do with the whole of Creatio 
It is, again, not a mystery religion whic 
deals only with the realm of the Spirit. 


ae 


| This is a disease that runs right through 

| the heart of American Christianity: this 

| separation of religion from life, this sep- 

| aration of Spirit from the world, this sep— 

/ aration of prayer from action. This is a 
disease and it is a disease we need to fight 
with a big stick. I think that Jesus Christ 
frees us from economic exploitation, political 
| oppression, from societal alienation and from 
'sSin. From all of these. Therefore, the Church 
_is involved and should be involved in various 
actions that will be aimed at repression. The 
/only thing that I would warn about is select— 
| ive condemnation. I think that we ought to 

| oppose evil with its many faces wherever we 
-see it. And the other thing is: the best way 
_to oppose it is in our lives and not just with 
| our words. 


| Cladis: How is the Seminary as an educational 
| and training facility designed or being designed 
_to meet these economic and political needs? 


McCord: (By) The addition of one of the most 
recent chairs, the Maxwell M. Upson Chair in 
Christianity and Society; the presence of var- 
lous professors who are related in the Church 
/and Society division of the curriculum; and 
the faculty which is designed to give us an 
opportunity for a deeper understanding of the 
culture in which we live, which we reflect, 
and where we shall minister. Also, by being 
involved in actual experience, I think of the 
"number of students last year and this year who 
have been involved in the various penal in- 
stitutions of New Jersey, and the course that 
is being supervised by Dean Willard Heckel of 
the Rutgers Law School having to do with pen— 
al justice. If I am not mistaken, there are 
some fifty students who are involved in this. 
We try to do it both theoretically and prac— 
tically. 


Cladis: The Church is in many ways becoming a 
community of movements. There is a black the- 
ology, a women's theology, an Asian-American 
theology, a Spanish-American theology and a 
homosexual theology. De you find these groups 
and their theological expressions as faction~ 
ary and divisive or as sub-groups in a cohes— 
ive global Christian community? 


McCord: They can be divisive, but they should 
not be divisive. We live in a highly plural- 
istic world. You have mentioned some of the 
SToups. It would be abnormal and unreal if 


f 


this pluralism were not reflected in the 
seminary. I have some technical ques— 
tions about the various theologies; the 
subject of theology is God and God's rev-— 
elation of Himself. normatively in Jesus 
Christ, but I welcome pluralism I 

think that the one thing that holds it 
together and gives us identity is our 
commen faith in Jesus Christ. 


Cladis: Has the-student/teacher ratio at 
Princeton Seminary increased in the last 
fifty years? If so, why? Are there 
plans to reduce it? 


McCord: Various answers can be given to 
that question. I am not sure (about the 


dimensions of any increase). Fifty years 


ago, after World War I, there-was a large 
student bedy, not nearly as large as to- 
day, and a small faculty. There has 
been a slight growth in the student/ 
faculty ratio in recent years. There 
are several reasons for it: 1) we went 
through a very sharp economic crisis in 
the United Presbyterian Church with re- 
organization and with the budget being 
sharply diminished. A second reason is 
the conventional wisdom, that with plur- 
alism as-we just discussed with the var- 
ious groups and various needs, seminar- 
ies would use a great many visiting lec- 
turers each year over and above our 
clinical pastoral supervisors and our 
teaching church pastors .— which means 
that the student/facul ty ratio is cut 
that way. However, there is a need for 
additional faculty: full-time faculty, 
residential faculty, and we hope to add 
@ minimum of six persens to the faculty 
in the course of this year: that is to 
say, we hope to make the appointments in 
the course of this year. 


Cladis: What advice can you give to the 
Seminary'’s students as they embark on a 
new year of theological studies? 


McCord: Well, advice is free, I will 
respond to your question the way I did 
to the same question with the Internat— 
tional Students last Saturday. I would 
feel a little selfish in the sense that 

I would have my own agenda. You have 
only a short time here and a long time 

in the ministry. Arrange your priorities 


so that you will make the most of the years 
that you have here. That is what I mean by 
being a little selfish: do not let everything 
invade your time. 

I once preached a sermon entitled "Major— 
ing in Minors", I think it is so easy to 
major in minors unless you have your own pri- 
orities and stick to them. I would certainly 
spend as much time as possible in Speer Lib— 
rary. There is a wealth of resource there, as 
you know. I would not be tied down too much, 
I would want to hear as many ministers preach 
as possible because this is something you 
won't have an opportunity to do once you have 
your own church and are tied to the schedule 
there. JI would try as hard as I could to re- 
late myself to some group of people directly 
so that I would be involved in some form of 
ministry this year while I'm in Seminary. If 
it isn't Field Education, I would try to re- 
late myself to some other group so that minis— 
try would not be academic with me. I think 
this is so important for our own growth and 
nourishment. 
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TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Chris, 

Recently, as you handed me a copy of the 
first issue of this year's Viewpoint, you 
asked me, “When are you going to write some— 
thing for the paper? After all, you're on 
the editorial board." Naturally, I gave you 
a vague answer and denied the last statement. 
But with your first issue, dear editor, you 
have provoked even me to write a response. 

In your first issue, I think that you 
have provided the incoming juniors with a 
fine portrayal of the atmosphere and atti- 
tudes here at PTS. And you have poignantly 
reminded all of us “returnees” of our past 
painful experiences here. I must say that I 
was particularly grateful for John Hogman's 
articles. All last semester, I lived next 
door to John and never realized what a fine 
perspective of the campus he had from his 
fourth floor window! 

However, I was rather disturbed by the 
article, The Referendum, by the P—W gentle- 
men. Having been one of the six members of 
the Student Government last year, I guess 


All that my colleagues and I succeeded in 


that I felt personally affronted by their 
observations and criticisms. Moreover, 

I think that these men are quite naive as 
to certain realities here on campus. May 
I recall some “recent history" from my 
perspective, please? 

1. Last year, Student Government 
made several attempts to make itself vis— 
ible on campus and available to student 
needs, questions, etc. For example, one 
week we invited students to meet with one 
or two of us for breakfast ~——- and we were 
there at 8:00 a.m. to meet them. Not one 
person ever came to gcin us. Our meet— 
ings were frequently announced and stu- 
dents were invited to attend. Qne per— 
son came one time. These incidents are 
typical of the response we received ail 
year. 

2. Students have been striving to 
have a student Trustee for about seven 
years, I think. Last year, Seminary con-— 
ference worked on this idea for most of 
the year. I believe it will take more 
than a referendum to change things. 

3. The "Referendum" also suggests 
that every organization and living group 
have a representative on Student Govern— 
ment. By my calculations, that would mean 
about twenty-five representatives! Not 
only is that an unwieldly number, but 
frankly, I don't think there are twenty— 
five peeple who give a damn anyway. Last 
year, we had to "draft" people to run for 
Student Government, and even then we only 
had six people run for the five positions!! 

4. The Student Government deesn’t 
have any power, in any case. Mostly, the 
representatives are asked for suggestions 
and to be on various committees, but 
there is no power for students. In this, 
Hogman's assessment of the PTS "system" 
is totally consonant with my own exper— 
ience. JI ran for Student Government out 
of frustration. with "things" here-and 
out of the desire to effect some change. 


doing was learning how the system works 
and banging our heads against it. As Mr. 
Hogman so aptly said: "If knowing about 
the decision making process of the semin- 
ary is difficult, then affecting that 
process is virtually impossible.” _ 

In conclusion, I would like to 


encourage the P-W gentlemen to continue “brain 


storming”, and encourage all good people every— 


where to try to make some changes at Prince— 


ton Seminary, but be prepared to be frustrated. 


And don't fret too much about the powerless— 
ness of the students —— the junior faculty has 
about as little "clout" as we do ... and I 
even understand that some of the senior fac— 
ulty are wondering where they stand. 


Respectfully, 


Margot Trusty Pickett 


LIVING BETWEEN THE ALREADY AND THE NOT YET 


. A report from the Seminary Conference's Sub-— 


Committee on Student-Trustee Relations 


Last October at the annual alumni-student 
reception, Bob Happenstall, Jill and Sandy 
McConnell had an interesting conversation with 
Mrs. Rea, a trustee (class of 1978). At 
one point, Mrs. Rea inquired as to why there 
were not any student trustees, for she felt 
that the trustees had passed provisions for 
them several years ago. None of the students 
could answer her, but this conversation led 
Sandy McConnel to ask Dr. McCord the answer, 
when the Seminary Conference began later in 
the year. 

The conference was informed that at no 
time have the trustees allowed students to 
become members. The trustees had discussed 
the matter but had decided emphatically not 
to allow student representation. Several 
reasons were given as to the inadvisabil— 
ity; the main one being that the trustees 
dealt with some extremely sensitive and 
personal issues (i.e., faculty tenure) and 
that it would be unfair for those involved 
to have information leaked to the community. 

The Conference felt that there was a def- 
inite need to broaden student-—trustee con- 
tact beyond the social hour reception held 
once a year. It was decided to form a com- 


_ mittee whose purpose was to draw up alter- 


nate proposals for increased interaction 
between students and trustees. At a later 


time, the Conference was to decide which 
proposals to submit to the trustees for 
consideration. 

Shortly after the committee began 
its work, Dr. Willard unearthed-an an- 
cient document (ca. 1970) concerning 
three proposals which the trustees had 
already passed for increased student— 
trustee communication. One of the pro- 
posals dealt with a community—wide ad- 
visory board of which the Seminary Con- 
ference was the result. 

However, the other two attractive 
proposals, although passed, were never 
initiated, The reason appears to be that 
the student body at the time wanted stu— 
dent-—trustees and would except no sub— 
stututes. The proposals were defeated 
in a student referendum. But what was 
received as an unacceptable compromise 
by students in 1970, seemed to us as a 
major step in the right direction (see 
editor's note following this article). 

At its final meeting of the year, the 
Seminary Conference passed this motions: 


The subcommittee on the relation- 
ships between Trustees and stu- 
dents recommends that the Seminary 
Conference adopt the following 
resolution: 


"That the Seminary Conference in- 
vites the Board of Trustees to 
discuss the relationship of stu- 
dents to the Board on the basis 
of the Board's action of October 
13, 1970, that was subsequently 
confirmed by a Joint Committee 
of Students and Trustees on Jan— 
uary 14, 1971. The Seminary Con— 
ference proposes that the dis— 
cussion be carried on our behalf 
by the present Conference sub— 
committee, whose members could be 
available as early as the June 
1977 Board meeting." 


The Board's action contained three 
proposals, the third of which took 
final form as the Seminary Confer- 
ence. The first two proposals 
were as follows: 


1. The Board of Trustees plans to 
attend the three stated meetings of 
the Trustees’ committees annually. 
Twelve students are to be selected 
by the President of the Seminary in 
consultation with the Student Coun- 
cil, two of whom will sit with each 
Trustees’ committee, except when it 
is in executive session (editor's 
underline). These committees are 
Curriculum, Long Range Planning, 
Development, Library, Finance and 
Investment, Grounds and Buildings. 


2. That the Board of Trustees increase 
the number of alumni trustees from 
three to five in order to enable the 
following resolution: 


That a graduating senior, (M.Div.— 
M.A.), who will not be a student 
at the Seminary during the next 
two years, be nominated each year 
to be a Trustee by the Middler, 
senior, and two most recent class- 
es graduated from the Seminary, 
with the provision that that per- 
son be an ordained minister in 

the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. at the time of ... induc— 
tion as a Trustee, serving within 
the continental U.S.A. (He or she) 
shall serve one term of two years. 


A nominating committee appointed by 
the senior class may suggest several 
names for balloting by the four 
classes involved, but only one name 
shall be presented to the Trustees 
for election to the Board. In the 
unlikely eventuality that the Board 
is not prepared to elect the per-— 
son nominated, the four classes 
above would choose another candidate. 


Thus, even at PTS, we are living between the 
"already" and the "not yet". Two very im- 
portant proposals have already been passed 
by the trustees but are not yet enacted. 

But on October 10, representatives of the 
Seminary Conference Sub-Committee have 

been invited to meet with a committee of 


the Trustees for discussion on the mat 
Lert si 


The Seminary Conference Sub- 
Committee on student—trustee 


relations; 
sandy McConnel, Chairperson 
Todd Olsen 


Wes Blair 

Rus Howard 

Bill Humphreys 

Dr. Charlies Willard 


EDITORIAL NOTE: on Student—Trustee Pro- 
posals 


by Chris Iosso 


In the interest of students having a 
maximum of information concerning their 


‘situation, we reprint the following part 


of an article entitled What's Going On 
Here, by Lev Sherman (Treasurer of the 
Student Association, 1970-71). This was 
originally printed in the April 30, 1971 
Viewpoint: 


"In the past year and a half, some stu— 
dents have been concerned over the e— 
conomic policies in the investment 
of the PTS endowment. In working at 
this issue, we became increasingly 
aware of the lack of effective stu- 
dent participation in the decisions 
made concerning both the institution 
as a whole and the affairs of stu- 
dents in particular. For this rea- 
son, we shifted our primary focus to 
the issue of student representation 
on the Board of Trustees. In my 
last article (Vol. 8, No. 3), I 
briefly outlined the development 
of this situation and the Trustees’ 
(Administrations!) response. 


In January, the Trustees held an un- 
scheduled (acc. to the Bylaws) meet-~ 
ing. Cleverly convened in the midst 
of exams, most students did not even 
realize that their ultimate govern— 


ing body was here. One of their main 
purposes was to consider three pro— 
posals made by the joint student—trus— 
tee committee, which had met again in 
New York after students rejected sim- 
ilar proposals made by the Trustees 
in the fall. The proposals which 

the Trustees received in January were 
hardly representative of the wishes 
of students on those issues (repre-— 
sentation on the Board and its com— 
mittees and the establishment of an 
all-seminary conference). 


Three of the four students on the 
joint committee voiced consistent 
opposition to the proposals as they 
were formulated... But since the Trus— 
tees voted as a block, the one student 
who sided with them was sufficient to 
allow the passage of all three pro— 
posals. So, the proposals which went 
into the Board meeting were little 
more than trustee proposals, plainly 
unacceptable to most students. 


For this reason, about 40 students 
gathered outside the meeting room, 
picketing entering members and urging 
them to vote down the worthless pro— 
posals. We had no illusions about 
our ability to influence their action, 
especially since President McCord had 
vowed to do “everything in his power" 
to push through the propesals. Also, 
one of the Trustees told us openly 
that he "didn't give a damn what we 
thought." We were present to pro— 
test and oppose this attitude. We 
held an open meeting of the issues 
and agreed that ovr most important 
action would be to continue to oppose 
all measures which do not offer stu— 
dents any meaningful increase in for— 
mulating the decisions which affect us. 
We also decided to continue to probe 
for new ways to realize the rightful 
demands for such participation. 


The following week President McCord 
held an open hearing during which he 
defended the proposals. He denied 
even the principle of having students 
on the Board. ALL 3 proposals were 
voted down by the students the very 
next day. I feel that this rejection 


was a clear victory for the stu- 
dents of PTS. The Trustees’ pro- 
posals were nothing but a restate— 
ment of their past unyielding pat— 
ernalism. They failed to take a 
Single measure which would allow 
students to participate directly 
in the governing of Princeton Sem— 
inary. The-students more over— 
whelmingly than ever before, said 
NO to such stubborn arrogance. 
They voiced a growing affirmation 
of their just demands." 


At that time, nearing the end of the 
school year, other issues of concern came 
before the student body. The combination 
of these other matters (described in that 
Viewpoint), the aggravated intransigence 
ef the trustees, .and students’ personal 
concerns for -exams and jobs, then took 
all momentum away from the issue. A sim- 
jlar. lapse or period of retrenchment oc- 
curs every summer,-as can be seen in the 
case of last year's Seminary Conference 
proposal. 

There-are a number of other matters 
concerning student participation in de— 
cisions related to their own education 
suggested in Sandy McConnel's summation. 
First, we-would re-emphasize the under— 
lined clause in the Conference propesal. 
Some sort of ' actual student presence 
would seem to be the barest prerequisite 
for adequate representation on the Board 

— whether or not a student (or recent 
alumni/ae) vote is-ever obtained. We 
would note that the Referendum proposal 
printed in the last issne compares fav— 
orably with the Conference recommenda— 
tion on this point. What makes it more 
impressive, in a sense, is that the P-W 
group (not including Andrews) was unfam- 
iliar with the previous efforts. 

A second matter relates to The Board 
of Trustees Sub—committees. There are 
actually seven, including a steering or 
executive (sub) committee not mentioned 
in the Conference proposal. Teo the best 
of our knowledge, Dr. McCord sits upon 
all seven committees, though we do not 
know if there is any other membership 
overlap among the thirty-three trustees. 
The sub-committees generally work by 
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consensus, so that the actual voting — 
ratification mainly —- occurs in the plen— 
ary sessions three times a4 year. 

Along with the rest of the student body, 
we wonder what will transpire in the meeting 
between the conference representatives and 
the Trustee representatives. We deplore the 
present mutual isolation of trustees from 
students and vice versa. It is unfortunate 
that even the simple exchange of information 
and opinion through the conference committee 
involves a certain amount of isolation of 
students from students. 

This is not to obscure the larger issue 

-— the pathetic lack of student inpur in 
the administration of their own education: 
one would think that this affair would have 
been settled in the “sixties:, as it was in 
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most American seminaries and universities. 
The present administrative structure of 
this seminary, though, goes back to a 
time of great faculty irresponsibility 
and distrust during the Machen controversy. 
At this time, the issue seems to be 
more one involving the responsibility and 
trust of students. It seems odd of an in- 
stitution for preparing church leaders 
that it inculcate followership first and 
foremost. It seems odd of a Presbyter— 
ian institution that hierarchical pat— 
terns be so pervasive. And it seems odd 
of a Christian institution that the struc-— 
tures do not reinforce our mutual servant— 
hood. 


The Last Showing of the Second Baptist Church 


The church sits in the heat, unlocked but 
closed up, every window, so no movement 
stirs the air that has been there all these years. 
"With my own hands," she says, "I laid these bricks." 
Her face is dying with the church. 
Behind her eyes, bricks crumble and fall 
into the basement they never needed to use. 
She has given up her wig, as though her numbered hairs, 
curled with regret, could point beyond themselves 
to the longest suffering of a pastor's wife. 
She draws pictures from her purse. "You see, 
we used to baptize them, in the lake. 
They used to come to the house. They all grew up." 
She stands in her pulpit, surveying her only children 
in the empty pews. Her tightening smile 
she understands as faith. 
Into this final stage 
I come, young, as she was, dressed to kill, 
to preach to ten who are left, trapped somehow 
by loyalty to her. They watch her stand 
on thickening legs to lead their nasal hymns. 
She stirs the thickening air with her hand, 
fanning the shadows which seep from the pews. 
As young I preach they hear only my youth 
sound against the holy trance I dare 
not break, They must not wake. She, the siren 
of the chosen few, will keep them there in peace. 
She, the singer of her only church, must 
keep them there. There are so few. 
O sweet mistress of this trembling house, 
lie in that basement which your own hands dug. 
It has waited for you. 


Stephen Hollaway (see next page) 


| : ' 

| (With this distillation of his summer's 
experience, Stephen Hollaway returns to the 
peecee of Viewpoint. A native of Tennessee, 
Steve spent the summer working in Georgia. 
eesices to say, he is a Southern Baptist. 
‘Mindful of the quality of Steve's contribu— 
tions last year, we are glad that the well 


| . : 
‘springs of creativity have not evaporated. ) 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
| By Pete Taft 


(Pete Taft, a junior, is a graduate of Dick~ 
| inson College in Pennsylvania. He comes to 
seminary after a year teaching high school, 
' and two years reporting, editing and free— 
| lancing for newspapers in California and 
Vermont. As of last week, he is co-—chair= 
person of the Social Action Committee. ) 


| Schweitzer would weep. Mencken would have 
‘a field day. 

! In what purports to be a "Christian com- 
|munity”, it’s unsettling to note how little we 
‘here at Princeton Theological Seminary — 
"the" seminary of the Presbyterian Church — 
‘are doing to lead the charge to make some 
radical and most necessary changes in life- 
‘styles of a gluttonous American people. 

| Hunger is rampant in a world that could 
feed its own every day; our petroleum—based 
economy is a weak and weary warhorse, crying 
for a merciful death; institutions grow and 
‘consume us all, denying our individuality and 
)worth as unique entities. At a time when the 
‘world is perched on the brink of chaos, the 
‘Church (and PTS) should be preaching as well 
as vigorously practicing a radically differ— 
jent lifestyle, one that remembers that "the 
;earth is the Lord's, who created it and left 
jus in charge. 

Yet we're failing, as leaders, to live 
out that task. We talk, debate, we brood 
over the revelations of the Bible, all the 
iwhile blind to the revelations of today. 

Just what are we doing? 

-- Jesus the Christ continually fasted and 
‘prayed. Has anyone suggested a once-weekly 
collective fast for our community? Let it be 
requested here. It’s a powerful, symbolic 
gesture of support for the world's hungry, 
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and it has a practical side: it's darn 
healthy for synthetically stuffed systems. 

What are we doing about it? 

—-We meander into the campus center 
and nonchalantly gobbie down preposter-— 
ous amounts of meat. And over our shoul- 
ders comes a chorus of not—so-ancients —- 
Ghandi, G.B. Shaw, Hinstein -—- echoing 
that vegetarianism is a viable alternative. 
Sources of protein come just as efficient— 
ly, if not more so, through a balanced 
intake of vegetables and grains. And 
consider this: a beef cow chews up five 
acres of farmland before it's slaughtered 
in its adult years. One acre of properly 
grown grain will produce the same amounts 
of protein in one short growing season. 

Wheat are we doing about it? 

--lt doesn't take an intensive 
study of the Club of Rome report to let 
you know were in for a whole host of 
energy entanglements —- tough ones —— 
in the next half century. Yet, while 
the barons of Exxon and Gulf and their 
cronies successfully biock passage of 
progressive energy legislation in Wash- 
ington, we're not doing much better in 
Princeton, New Jersey. Some of our 
faculty, staff and supporters from the 
church dash home in their Mercedes and 
Cadillacs, while we putter to field 


-work.at about i2 miles per-.gallion. 


Schweitzer was asked once why he rode 
third class on the railroad. “"Why,," 
he said with some amazement, "because 
there is no fourth class." 

What are we doing about it? 

——-We bandy Barth and tess Tillich 
about (sing loudly, now: Praise Paul 
from whom abrasives flow...), sip 
punch from crystal at tea parties and 
pray -earnestly each night for that 
Nice Job in the Suburbs with the big 
house and wealthy parish. Meanwhile, 
kids in Trenton play cops and robbers 
amidst the filth of the ghetto — 
happily uneducated, unconcerned with 
a future it may be better nct to 
think about. 

What are we doing about it? Do 
Christian commitment and a living wit— 
ness die a middle-class death at sem— 
inary? 

It's uncomfortable to stare into 
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the mirror, to assess ourselves as a commun— meals, a fast, smaller cars, some raised 


ity of believers, only to come up woefully consciousness. 


They won't make much cf a 


short in crucial areas. But Jesus had an odd dent in a confused world ——- but they're a 
way of making Pharisees and rich men feel lousy. start, first fruits if you will. 


Change is difficult 


provoking. But change 


iand, we're to lead the world towards change. 
Sure, they're small ideas: a few meatless 


(Stephen J. Brownlee 


last year studying at Oxford. 


» Change is anxiety— 


We're called by Christ to be in the 


we must and, as Christ-— world, not of it. Too often at PTS, it 


Threnody for a Librarian I Never Knew 


“We're sad to announce the death of one 
who lived and breathed and worked among us. 
Her quiet way will be remembered, 

missed by those who knew her presence." 


Caught off guard by such pronouncements, 
never knowing death's completeness -—- 
in the particular —— human figure 
roaming the stacks of generality. 


seventy years of living reserve, 
midst some periodical citations 
read from the lips of a neutral pulpit, 
lost in the dust on protective jackets. 


What was she like — this departed troubler-—- 
passing through memories of catalogued days, 
stepping down the aisles of postponed tomorrows? 
Duty was ours in a serial drawer. 


My work dependent upon her craft; 

her rounds at once assuming mine: 

a cold symbiosis cleft forever 

when the books are closed in thought. 


"Excuse me, please, but we've never met. 
I've seen you often, working hard, 
walking softly beneath the shelves 

of age and lonely anonymity ..." 


Green graduation crowns our quest— 
the reading of well-done recipes 

of lore explaining the ways of God-—— 
with her and me and other folks. 


~—-Steve Brownlee 


is a graduate of the seminary, now in the Th.M. program. He 


seems we're of the world and nowhere near 
it. We're taking it far too easy here in Zio: 


spent 


This poem was occasioned by an event of two years ago.) 


* 


I Self—Filfullment 

I 
I 

Selfism —- A new form of an old cult 

: I 
I "Looking Out For Number One" by Robert T. Ringer 
I (#2 on The New York Times' Best Seller List) 

I 
I 

"T love me. I am not conceited. I'm just a good friend to myself. And I 
i 
like to do whatever makes me feel good..." 
I 
—-"Psychology Today" 

1 

iT 
I I'm a personal Chamber of Commerce promoting me ~~ How do I feel? 
- Osh sts) ee.) UNL can tell what's right or wrong’ for mec. +s)". 
i My happiness (success, fulfillment, etc., etc.) is the important 
I objective in life for me... Assertiveness ... Me First 
I I 
I "To Love Is to Be Happy With" by Barry Neil Kaufman 
ke "By the time you finish reading this book you will have 
4 fallen in love with a very special person... You!" 
I A 

"You are the supreme being. Reality is a reflection of your 


notions." . . “Playing The Game The New Way" 
by Carl Frederick 


I 
"T had a little tea party this afternoon at three. 
was very small; three guests in all, 
Just I, Myself, and Me. 
Myself ate up the sandwiches, while I drank up the tea, 


‘Twas also I who ate the pie and passed the cake to Me." 
Matthew 16: 24-26 
a a, af a il I A I I I I ir 


William H. Felmeth 
(see next page) 
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——cont. from page 13-— 
(The editor is at a logs as to what to call 
this creation. As it does not seem to be 
poetry, it has been called a “thought-— 
collage". This may only illustrate the 
archaic religious impulse to name the un- 
known —— and the fearsome. More serious 
inquirers would be directed to its author. 
Dr. Felmeth is the Vice President of the 
Seminary. ) 


TIME, TALENTS, AND MONEY: An Interview with 
Rus Howard, Chairperson of the Stewardship 
Committee of P.T.5. September 30, 1977. 


(Rus is a middler from Chapel Hill (UNC). 
students in Dr. Stroups Church course might 
be interested in checking up on any im- 
plicit doctrines of the Church that crop 
up in his statements. We would not, how- 
ever, lightly limit his "holistic concep— 
tion of stewardship." 

Robert Andrews is interlocutor and pri- 
mary editor. A senior and a graduate of 
Hobart College, he has appeared previously 
in our pages. He is from America's heart— 
land, North Central Jersey.) 


Andrews:A committee chairmanship is a very 
taxing hobby, opportunity, responsibility. 
I'm just curious -—— with all the work that 
we have to do at Seminary, what motivates 

you to commit the time to the Stewardship | 
Committee? E 


Howard: 0O.K. One, I've always been a person 
involved in things, believing that it takes 
people to move things, and time and com— 
mitment and sometimes overcommitment .o. 
Why Stewardship in particular? ...one as— 
pect of Stewardship for me is just the idea 
of giving of my time or talents or provid- 
ing in some way for those who are in need. 
Needs can range from anything as far as 
fiscal things, food, shelter, spiritual 
things, emotional support. Stewardship 
somehow encompasses all of that in one way 
or another ... sharing time and talents and 
what we have. It's the idea of sharing 
what God has given us ... We’re here to pre—- 
pare for God's ministry. I look at it as 


training, preparing me, and maturing me 
as a better person to go out and work 
tn the world. 


Andrews: You mentioned that this, your 
involvement in Stewardship, is somehow 
preparing you for the ministry. Could 
you explain that further? I'm trying 

to get at the correlation between the 

gospel, which we are here to proclaim, 
and a Stewardship Committee. 


Howard: Preparation for ministry sounds 
like an official type of thing, because 
I think we are already in God's ministry 
ooo Maybe a better word instead of "pre— 
paration" would be “continuation” of my 
ministry, of our ministry in a corpor- 
ate body ... As far as the ministry, the 
gospel, and Stewardship: I don't see. how 
we can look at the gospel without see- 
ing Stewardship involved ... 

A lot of people look at Stewardship 
like feeding their dog a bone. They 
go to the store, they buy a nice juicy 
steak, they go home, they cook it, they 
eat it, might leave a little meat on it, 
and they say, "Hey, my dog would. like 
that." They open the door, they toss 
the bone out, saying, “Hey, I love you, 
Doggie." And they close the door and 
that's all of their Stewardship... 

Stewardship for me is more than 
that. Christ and the gospels mention 
this ... Christ is always calling us to 
go to the “radical obedience or to high— 
er righteousness", to give more, to go 
beyond what is the legalistic definition 
which is just basically a guideline. 

The gospels call us to share, call us 
to love eo. 

In fact, if you just share money, 
that's: not Stewardship. In a technical 
sense, it may be Stewardship, but it is 
limited. It limits the definition of 
Stewardship and is not thé gospel def- 
inition. 


Andrews: So Stewardship, as you see it, 


is not only for those outside P.T.5., 


but for those here on campus? 


Howard: Yes, and that's a hard thing to 
work on directly, but we do have a Stew 
ardwhip of our love, and concern, and 


support for each other within the Seminary 
community . 


Andrews: We have just had the motivation and 
the theology of Stewardship expressed. How 
is the Stewardship Committee doing this the-— 
ology now? What are your plans for this 
year? 


Howard: We have a number of things — we've 
already had this year's book sale and we 
sold about $900.00 worth of books. The 
committee made $394.93. And this money is 
raised and given to a third world Seminary 
LIDAR Ta. «0:0 

The biggest thing we do every year ... 
is the annual fall drive. We take propos— 
als from students and faculty ... We have 
a committee that goes through those, sifts 
through them, and usually comes out with 
seven, eight, or nine proposals each year. 
And they center within the Princeton Sem— 
inary Community, the Princeton community at 
large, the state of N.J., the national Beene 
and the international scene. 


Andrews: Attempting to get a project in each 
area? 


Howard: Yes, a project within each area. In 
other words, we don't want to limit our- 
selves to one area —- meeting global needs 
in a way, spreading Stewardship around ... 
The subcommittee takes these and lists them 
and the whole committee votes on them and 
passes them. Then, we have our fall drive 
when we solicit money from ... anybody dir- 
ectly related to the Seminary that year. 
And so this is our biggest thrust. Last 
year, we raised nearly $5,000.00 ... 

This is the really important effort. 
This is the one time that I've seen where 
the whole Seminary Community unites in 
some type of Stewardship, giving, sharing 
of time, or money ... I stress the commun— 
ity. We're involved here in a Church, in 
a community. We have a lot of different 
people here in a lot of different positions 
for a lot of different reasons. And we 
have our disagreements. But we are a com— 
munity of faith, somehow gathered in God's 
house. We are called as a communing body 
to give as a body ... 

Other things we do -—— we have an edu- 
cational thrust also: ... last year we had a 
Stewardship Fair that went over sort of suc-— 
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cessfully, and which was part of Steward- 
ship Education Week. We're struggling 
right now to find the best way to pre- 
sent an educational format whereby stu- 
dents can learn about ways they can 

give, different groups that have needs 
within our community, and different 
places they can volunteer. 


Andrews: It sounds to me that the Stew-— 


ardship Committee is trying to develop 
the sense of Stewardship among the in- 
dividuals attending P.T.S., an educa— 
tion that we can use, as in your case, 
to develop for when they enter a parish 
or a chaplaincy program. It sounds like 
Stewardship is providing a service, an 
educational service, in the practical 
field. 


Howard: Trying to broaden the scope of 
what Stewardship is so that people can 
use and grasp and understand .. Last 
year we did a program of educating peop— 
le in different ways churches go about 
Stewardship fund raising. Almost a 

very practical thing for people who get 
in a church..«. 


Andrews: So that completes the program 
schedule for Stewardship Committee this 
year? 


Howard: Basically. Another thing we are 
working on is the Volunteer Clearing 
House. With this we are trying to find 
out about different organizations that 
have needs for a group of people to 
come out and help them on a time and 
talent basis ... to help them with 

some project they are working on ..o. 
its good if we can have this arranged 
early in the year, because it is some- 
thing youth groups can tag into ... 
this is one service we want to provide 
with the Volunteer Clearing House... 


Andrews: Now let me just try something 
here, Rus. You come to my door and you 
introduce yourself and explain that 
you're here to answer any questions 
that I might have about the Steward- 
ship fall Fund Drive. 

We talk a bit, then I say, "I 
would love to contribute, but I al- 
ready have a prior commitment; I al- 
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ready contribute to my field ed. church to 
which I have a community commitment. So I 
can’t contribute to Stewardship." How 
would you as a Stewardship solicitor res— 
pond? 


Howard: Several things. First, we have to 
recognize, and we do recognize, that other 
people have other community commitments to 


home churches or field ed. churches or groups 


that they were involved in at College. We're 
not trying to take away from that commit— 
ment or from the dedication to it. They 
were very important communities in that per— 
son's life and I think they should support 
-them,. 

second, I stress the fact that we're 
here as a community at Princeton Seminary... 
we are a community of believers of faith... 
God has called every church, individually to 
meet the needs of those people around them... 

One other thing I'd like to stress. You 
used the phrase, "I don’t want to give to 
Stewardship.” I stress strongly, it's not 
giving to the Stewardship Committee —— the 
money is going to those who need it. 


Andrews: Second situation: You come in, we 
talk about Stewardship. I'm flat broke. 

I haven't a cent in my pocket. I can bare- 
ly pay tuition. I say, "I'd love to con- 
tribute, but I’m unable to." 


Howard: Two alternatives: One, if it is an 
immediate problem of no cash flow, you can 
pledge money and pay later. Fly now, pay 
later. Second, if you don't have any money, 
we understand that. There are some broke 
students around. So then we take you to 
task, not for not giving money, but for 
the idea of Stewardship ... We have the Vol- 
unteer Clearing House program. We would 
ask if you would like to make a commitment 
of time and talents to the community. The 
whole idea is that we share what we have... 

Another thing we hear a lot about is 
that we hear students saying, "Well, I'm 
here at Seminary and I'm receiving aid from 
different people, so why should I be giving 
away money that has been given to me to pay 
for my education?” And that's an argument 
you can hear often from many students, and 
it’s a valid one because a lot of students 
do receive aid, 

I think usually (though, that) it's full 
of a little bit of hogwash, with some sin-— 


cerity behind the idea... The money 
that's been given to you for aid is not 
just strictly for books, room and board, 
and tuition. It's money given to sup— 
port you in your ministerial prepara— 
tion. 

And I can't think of a greater 
learning experience, of a greater pre- 
paration, than the discovery of the 
divine joy that comes with distribut— 
ing among others a gift that has come 
from God. These who themselves may 
be in need still have something they 
can share with other people in greater 
need ... there's always a little fat 
in our lives that we can share in one 
way or another. 


Andrews: So you're calling for a little 


sacrifice, Give up the cigarette mon- 
ey for a week ...6? 


Howard: Yes, we're asking for a sacrif-— 
ice, not a sacrifice for a sacrifice 
sake, but a sacrifice out of Christian 
love and concern. We're mature people. 
We know what’s a superficial sacrifice 
and we know what's a true sacrifice... 
If you're unwilling to make a sacri- 
fice, I say you're probably a selfish 
person. I hate to use generalizations 
that are in a derogatory manner, but 

if you can sacrifice, you should. And 
Christ calls us to; look at the Sermon 
on the Mount -— it's there in bold 
print. 


Andrews: Let me.ask something straight: 
if you're unwilling to sacrifice and 
commit yourself for Stewardship, then 
you're selfish? 


Howard: No, that was a generalization 
which I almost wanted to take back, 
when I said it. But I think if we're 
unwilling to make a sacrifice although 
we can (and a lot of sacrifices can 
be made that we say we can't make), 
then I think we need to sit down and 
look to see where we are as Christ— 
ians in our commitment to Christ and 
the church. 


Andrews: You're appealing to that per— 
son, or any person, including yourself 
and myself, to reassess what that call 
is all about? 


Howard: Yes, that’s it. 
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ON THE SEMINARY'S 10 YEAR REVIEW PROCESS 
by D. Campbell Wyckoff 


(Last year, some students on the Seminary Con— 
ference knew about the 10 year review commit— 
tee, as a few of them were asked to help With 
the Seminary's self-study. Having himself 
been on a number of ATS teams, Dr. Wyckoff 
agreed that the larger student body should 
have some information on this very import— 
ant matter, and has thus provided us with 
this description of the accrediting process. 
Dr. Wyckoff, who is professor of Christian 
Education and Director of the Summer School, 
is also chairperson of the Committee, as he 
was in 1967.) 


One of the facts of academic life is the 
need for institutional accreditation. In re- 
cent years in American education the accred-— 
itation process has for the most part ceased 
to be "inspection with sanctions", and has 
become one of critical mutual aid among in- 
stitutions of higher education. 
| Until 1967 the only accreditation that 
Princeton Seminary needed was that of the As— 
sociation of Theological Schools. Several 
| Teasons emerged at that time for seeking reg- 
| ional accreditation as well: the addition of 
Special areas of study where some of the best 
| critics would be from outside the theological 
world, the need for public and international 
recognition of our degrees, and the desire to 
Participate fully in the give-and—take of 

(cont. on pg. 2) 


October 25, 1977 


REPORT FROM THE STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
by Michelle Dungee 


(Michelle is chairperson of the Student 
Government and representative of the 
senior class. She is a graduate of 
Muhlenberg College and is one of the 
Seminary's worship team, in addition to 
her increasingly time consuming involve- 
ment with the Student Government. ) 


Typically, students and student gov— 
ernments alike have been disappointed 
with the lack of any coherent student 
voice at Princeton Seminary. Can this 
year be any different? Let me briefly 
outline some of the ways in which this 
year might not only be different, but 
better than the past few years of student 
apathy and disillusionment. 

We need to bring together all student 
groups on campus so as to facilitate com- 
munication and dialogue within our body. 
We, as students, need to bring the major 
issues that concern us to light. These 
should include any obstructions we en- 
counter in our endeavor to grow mentally, 
physically, and spiritually. Together, as 
students, we need to formulate some meth- 
odology for bringing our input to the 
faculty and administration in such a way 
that our voice can be heard. 

I sincerely believe that no one per-— 
son, faction, or organization is respon— 

(cont. on pg.4) 
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seminary or of the editorial staff. Issues 
are published every two weeks with articles 
submitted by Wednesday of the week before pub- 


American higher education. The Middle 
States Association was approached, and 
with counsel and help from them, as well 
as from ATS, the seminary went through 
the prescribed self-study process, was 
visited (at different times) by. teams 
from the two associations, and was ac— 
credited by the Middle States Associa— 
tion and re-accredited by the Associa— 
tion of Theological Schools. The whole 
process proved to be quite helpful, es-— 
pecially because of the rigor of the an- 
alysis by the Middle States team. 

Now, ten years later, the seminary is 
up for re~accreditation by both associa— 
tions. This time the analysis will be 
carried on by one team appointed jointly 
by both associations. The matter has 
been under weigh since early in 1976, 
when the Self-study Committee was ap— 
pointed by Dr. McCord. The steps are 
as follows: 


1. The Self-study Committee is appointed 
and plans and carries out an institu- 
tional self-evaluation that will result 
in a document to be presented to the 
visiting team. Appropriate members of 
the administration, faculty, and student 
body prepare drafts of parts of the doc-— 
ument. Task forces are set up to pro- 
duce other materials as needed. 


2. When the draft document is ready, it 
is submitted to the faculty for discus— 
sion and feedback. A final, revised doc- 
ument is then prepared. 


3. The document is sent to members of 
the visiting team, and serves as the 
basis for their preparation for their 
visit. 

4. The team spends a Sunday to Wednesday 
period on campus, basically determining 
its own agenda and conducting its own 
investigation. The dates when the team 
will be here this year are December 4-7. 
On Wednesday, the team meets with a 
group representative of the administra- 
tion, faculty, and student body to give 


an oral form of its report, including the 


lication. It is best to photostat copies of criticisms and suggestions that it will 


any material submitted, as it tends to get 
marked up in the process of editing. The 
Viewpoint Box is in the administration 
building. 


Editor and associates: Chris Iosso, | 
John Hogman, "Yorgos" Cledis, Ron Con- 
nerly, Robert Andrews, Pete Taft. 


recommend to the accrediting bodies. 


Under 
no circumstances does the team indicate wheth— 
er or not it will recommend re-acereditation. 


5. The team's official report is presented to 
the accrediting associations, at which time 
the official action on re-accreditation is 


taken. 


6. The seminary is then sent the official ac— 


| 


} 


“means solved: 
|} ical Education", 
the Life of the Seminary", and"The Seminary's 


tion, which will include whatever criticisms 
and suggestions have been part of the action. 


i. If conditions of any magnitude are part of 


the action, the seminary will be asked after 
a suitable period to respond with information 


on remedial steps it is taking or has taken. 


There are specific questions that have 


been asked about this year's re—accreditation 


‘procedures: 


“What sort of preparations have nee adminis— 
tration and faculty made? 


Since the second semester of the 1976-77 


academic year, the Self-study Committee 
(Profs. Anderson; Armstrong, secretary; Froeh— 
lich; Lapsley; Migliore; Nichols; Wyckoff, 
chairperson; Mr. Hathaway; and Ms, Pickett) 


have been conducting the required studies and 
drafting and reviewing the report. One prom— 
inent aspect of the document (beyond the des— 


criptive and statistical sections) has been 
studies of three problems on which the sem-— 


inary has been working but that it has by no 


"Pluralism and Identity in 


Responsibility Beyond the First Professional 
| Degree". 
prepared major sections of the document on 


Faculty-student task forces have 


these issues, under the leadership (respect— 


ively) of Profs. Gardner, Froehlich and 
Lapsley. 

The draft document was the subject of a 
‘fullday's discussion at the Faculty Fall Re- 
treat, following which it was edited and put 
in final form. We are now (October 19) going 
through the final stages of having the docu- 
‘ment typed and duplicated, and waiting for 
word from the two associations as to who is 
_to be on the visiting team, so that it may 
be distributed to them. 


/What will the evaluators be looking for when 


they visit? 


_ during the visit. 


"Women in Ministry and Theolog- 


Quite specifically, they will be look- 


‘ing at-every aspect of the seminary's life 


to. see whether we are prepared to do, and 
are doing, what we say we are for. In 
other-words, it is not the team's task to 
tell an institution what its objectives 
should be; but rather to do that penetrat— 
ing study and critique that will reveal 
strengths and weaknesses in accomplishing 
those objectives. To that end, the team 
operates on its own and is free to inter- 
view anyone, inspect anything, and inquire 
into everything it thinks it needs to. 

The seminary is “at the team's disposal" 
The administration's 
task is to host them, provide the best con- 
ditions for their work, and to facilitate 
their movements on campus. Administra— 
tion, faculty, and students should make 
themselves available to the team during 
the visit, responding to the team's re— 
quests for information and time and tak— 
ing the initiative, where appropriate, in 
contacting the team for interviews. 


Is an outline of the contents of the re- 


port available? 


Here is the structure of the report: 


The Nature and Objectives of the In- 
stitution 
Organization and Administration 
The Academic Program 
Library 
Finance and Facilities 
Outcomes 
Task Force Reports: 
Women in Ministry and Theological 
Education 
Pluralism and Identity in the Life 
of the Seminary 
The Seminary's Responsibility Be- 
yond the First Professional 
Degree - 


Copies of the draft document were made 
available for discussion and feedback from 
the faculty, so that one would surmise 
that there is rather widespread knowledge 
of its contents. At the same time, out 
of courtesy to them, the final document 
will not be distributed widely except to 
the visiting team. 

It 1s common practive for represent— 
atives of the student body of an institu- 


tion under study to be members of the group 
to whom the team's immediate recommendations 
are presented. (ed. note: a representative 
from Viewpoint will presumably be present at 
this informal feed-back session, probably to 
be held near the end of the evaluating team's 
stay.) 


Is there any ranking of schools involved? 


No. Each institution is studied indiv— 
idually, in terms of its own objectives and 
character. Comparison with other schools is 
not part of the analysis, except where some 
flagrant violation of common practive is in- 
volved. 


* * * * * % * * * * * * ¥* * * 


(cont. from pg. 1) 


sible for the frustrations we as students 
face in this Seminary. There may be times 
when I and the Student Government shall fail 
to convey a sense of unity, cooperation, or 
good-will. Please understand, we intend no 
offense and may indeed be: ignorant about any 
tension which our words or actions induce. 
We, as students, need to work together to 
overcome such misunderstandings! 

Clanton Dawson, Paul Knupp and Ron Con— 
nerly presented a- significant amendment pro- 
posal at a Student Government meeting Tues— 
day, October 18. I want to publicly express 
my support for that part of the proposal 
which reads as follows: 


"1. We resolve that: I. ORGANIZATION 
C. Student Government 

1. Membership ... be amended with the in-. 
sertion of "ten" for “seven” and "the As— 
sociation of Black Seminarians, the-Inter- 
national Students' Association and the 
Women's Center" after the words "Th.M. 
candidates" and before "by their respect— 
ive constituencies". 


III. OPERATIONS B. Elections 
1, Election Schedule ... be amended with 
the insertion of "e. the Association of 
Black Seminarians, the International Stud- 
ents' Association, and the Women's Center 
shall each elect their representative at 
their own discretion", 


I believe this proposal represents a positive 


step towards greater interaction amongst 
the varied constituencies of our student 
body. Admittedly, ABS, ISA, and Women's 
Center represent special interest groups. 
Hence, some may wonder why we seem to 
show some partiality on their behalf. 

However, it is not on their behalf 
that we need their representation on Stu— 
dent Government. Student Government needs 
their input. At present, they are satel—. 
lite organizations whose voice, even when 
prophetic, often is not heard simply be- 
cause it is not located at what should be, 
I think, the center of our student voice 
—— our Student Government. 

This is only one amendment proposal 
before Student Government. Clanton, Paul, 
and Ron have also proposed that an amend— 
ment be passed concerning the placement 
of a student on the Board of Trustees as 
well as on the Seminary's faculty, admis— 
sions, and curriculum committees. These 
are important issues which must be ad- 
dressed! Please refer your comments con— 
cerning this to any of us on Student Gov— 
ernment. Very soon, however, Student 
Government will take the initiative to 
solicit student body opinion concerning 
both student—administration and student— 
trustee relations. 

To make this a better year for stu— 
dents, then, let us first begin by open— 
ing up channels of student communication 
so that the issues and methodologies 
raised subsequently shall reflect a reas— 
onable and powerful consensus of student 
Opinion. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


ON ISSUES ... IN HOPES OF ANSWERS AND ACTION: 
by Pete Taft 


(With this second commentary, Pete ad- 
vances to the rank of assoc. editor. 

As this article is in part a response 
to Dr. McCord's interview, it should be 
acknowledged that our format there did 
not allow for the most lengthy and de- 
tailed of answers. As it is, we are 
aware of the danger of reading too much 
into replies that were admirable, direct 
and concise. ) 


President James McCord should be 


heartily applauded for conceding to an inter-— 
view in last week's Viewpoint. Too often in 
institutions — both. holy and otherwise — the 
communications gap. between students and ad- 
ministrators yawns like the Grand Canyon. We 
here at PTS should be thankful that we have a 
‘president who both cares and communicates. 

| But there is concern on the part of many 
jabout what was not said, as well as what was 
‘said in the interview. After getting through 
some glittering generalities, there are a few 
\dichotomies and anomalies that deserve atten— 
tion and clarification. 

President McCord is asked his opinion of 
"the Church's proposed involvement in economic 
jand political affairs, such as discouraging 
jinvestments in corporations that do business 
with oppressive regimes." The President's 
janswer is firmly spiritual — and applause is 
due there, too -—— for it centers on the as— 
‘sertion that "Jesus Christ frees us from eco- 
nomic exploitation, political repression, from 
‘societal alienation and from sin." 
| Granted, corporate investments is a touchy 
issue for a seminary, especially one such as 
PTS; we operate on the open hearts and pocket— 
‘books of some of the key cogs in the American 
‘Presbyterian capitalist—corporate structure. 
Our chance to study the synoptic gospels de- 
pends many times on the personal profit mar- 
‘gin of some of America's top business leaders. 

But does that stop us — as Christians, 
first and foremost —— from questioning the 
ethics behind the accrual of those funds? 
Should we not, year to year, as a Christian 
community of scholars, administrators and 
students, scrutinize the dollars that keep 
lus afloat? President McCord does indeed sound 
‘the call for the church's involvement in "var-— 
‘lous actions that will be aimed at repression." 
| But let's get specific and bring it all 
‘back home: since we are indeed a part of the 
‘church, how are we honoring that call to 
“keep it clean" in the investment portfolio? 
Perhaps Dr. McCord or another administrator > 
‘will be good enough to respond specifically 
ito that question in another interview or 
‘report, for there are a lot of seminarians 
who would quit studying the Gospel if it 
\depended on the profit margins and business 
ethics of United Fruit or the J.P. Stevens 
iCorp. . 
Secondly, if Jesus the Christ does in- 
deed free us from societal alienation, it 
‘seems odd that at PTS — in a tragicomically, 


| 


funny sort of way — perpetuates societal 
alienation by cutting off future church 
leaders, tucking them away in a bucolic 


and pristine country club atmosphere. It's 


societal alienation in reverse. While the 
rest..of the world struggles over the thorny 
problems: of taxes, unemployment, shelter 
and the next square meal, we here at PTS 
bellow hymns at daily chapel, stroll a- 
midst lush fallen leaves and coo over the 
latest revelation from a professor in 
print. 

Yes, there's a darn good field work 
program; and yes, a secluded atmosphere is 
@ prerequisite for theological study. But 
do we have to be so other—worldly here? 

It seems a pity that a handful of students 
had to "go it on their own" to get in-— 
volved in a Trenton urban community; it's 
a shame there aren't more organized (or, 
perhaps, required) channels at the semin— 
ary for that type of activity. One of 
the lures of this institution (boasted of 
in the handbook) is the New York to Phil- 
adelphia corridor. Can't we use that 
corridor more effectively? What about 

a Newark or Trenton campus? And what of 
recruiting more lower class and black 
churches for field work? What about work— 
shops in the city — not just on them? 
More "real world" experience seems. neces— 
sary, modeled after the excellent (and 
growing) CPE program. By attacking this 
contagious "other worldliness" at PTS, 

we can avoid the post—senior shock of 
discovering that a hungry family can’t 
make a meal of Systematic Theology, and 

a chronic depressive in the congregation 
needs more than an exegesis of Corinthi- 
ans to get by. 

Finally, Dr. McCord rejoices that 
"Jesus Christ frees us from political op-— 
pression.” J agree with him, but a quick 
flip to page 25 of the seminary handbook 
will make you wonder if that statement 
is indeed true at this seminary. Ina 
community where the center is Jesus Christ, 
"seminary facilities must not be used for 
political purposes or campaigning." 

Now the ban on staff political ac-— 
tivity during working hours and the ban 
on use of the seminary stationary for 
potitical purposes is sound and necessary. 
But it seems ludicrous that, if I am to 
be aware of my choices for leadership of 


this nation (a nation that is "Christian" in 
majority), I will have to travel off the PTS 
campus to escape ignorance. 

When you think it out, the ban on pol- 
itical campaigning in seminary facilities is 
both an insult and an absurdity. The Gospel 
calls us to be leaders in a broken world; 
political campaigning — albeit to some a 
"sinful and secular” activity ——- posits the 
question of just who we want to control the 
world’s dangerous powers. How — in Jesus? 
name — can we possibly be in the world but 
not of it, when we're denied the privilege of 
amajor activity in that world? How can we 
be the salt of the earth when we're denied 
access to a portion of that earth? How can 
we witness to God's sovereignty without say- 
ing something about human sovereignty and 
human sovereigns? 

The lack of politicking here simply per- 
petuates the demons Dr. McCord speaks of —— 
ignorance, alienation and oppression. It 
cuts us theological students off from the 
most vibrant theology: the theology of cur— 
rent events and issues. 

And there's a sad-coda here that takes 
this political melody deeper back into our 
campus symphony: the issue of student repre— 
sentation. on the Board of Trustees. 

Again, the issue appears a simple one, 
made complex only by @ host of demons — 
many of them, unfortunately, fear and anxiety 
on the part of the “ruling class". I was al- 
ways taught that, in the Church, we're all 
equals in the sight of God; that neither age, 
race, nor social position separates us as 
brothers and sisters in Jesus the Christ. 
Along with that sweet grace, there is res— 
ponsibility — the duties of Church gover- 
nance, caring for the Church and its related 
institutions. To deny what allegedly is the 
most vibrant and creative source of energy 
on campus —— the student body -—— the right 
to at least an advisory position on the Board 
of Trustees is, again, an insult and an ab- 
surdity. The position smacks of patriarchal 
domination laced with an unhealthy tinge of 
fear ("God, if we grant them power, they may 
change things EPEC} 

"Political repression?” There's a learn- 
ing laboratory right here at PTS. 

Questions, concerns, criticisms, possibil-— 
ities, dreams, realities: it's the job of pol- 
emics to shake the issues out of their nests, 
give them wings and let them fly —- come what 


will. And too often, the art of crit-— 


icism and disputation is seen as a tear- 
ing down, not as a building up. 

And that is wrong, for the comments 
here are just that — comments, not con 
demnations. In the final analysis, words 
don't change institutions —— people do. 
For Dr. McCord, here's both another 
thanks for sharing some insights, and 
another invitation to comment on those 
issues. For PTS students, here's a chal- 
lenge to take up those issues and let 
feelings be known. The combination of 
polemics, response and action will pro- 
duce what we're all looking for: change, 
growth and a better world. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM BEYOND ANTI-INSTI- 


TUTTONALISN by William Levering 


(Byl is a senior who spent last year on 
internship in Oklahoma. This article 
was written well before the events and 
discussions narrated elsewhere in this 
issue occurred, which give it a some- 
what prophetic quality.) 


It has been fashionable, ever since 
the anti-war movement, for self—defined 
liberals, theological or political, to 
express their positions in a bitterness 
directed against institutions. 

Obviously, however, the world has 
changed since the Vietnam War ended, and 
those of us who can be allied with Christ- 
ian humanism or Christian existentialism 
can no longer afford the luxury of a 
counter—dependent reality. When I 
speak of humanism, I do not mean a 
strict ideological system, but a strat— 
egy for making the grace of God felt. 

The issue that calis us out of pet-— 
ty rebellion is the deadening influence 
of ultra-conservative thought which is 
sweeping the decade. Pullulating fund- 
amentalism threatens not only to extort 
a schizophrenic ideological conformity 
from modern people, but to polarize 
their spiritual impulses. By acting as 
though they are speaking for the entire- 
ty of true Christianity, fundamentalists 


drive away many from any part of the Church. 
This trend cannot be countered by the bit— 
terness and anger that has been directed at 
the institutions of education or of the 
church, for this movement is in many ways 
indigenous to the culture. 

If the focus of liberal effort centers 
on the institutions in which we operate, we 
fail to confront the people or ideas which 
are the living form which the institution is 
designed to serve. The current movement on 
campus to provide-more student representation 
in the decision making process of the semin- 
ary is @ case in point. It seeks to trans- 
fer some of the power base of the seminary 
from church structures to student control. 
However, there is a much more basic issue of 
what is happening within the structures. 
What end will changing the power base serve 
if the ideologies of all are pressured into 
particular forms? 

Here again, Christianity confronts the 
evil of the Law, when it takes the form of 
required theological formulas. As opposed 
to "Love God and do as you please", we find 
"Do and think as we interpret. the Bible, and 
God will love you." . 

I will be-accused of overstating my case 
only by those unfamiliar with the dangerous 
and dehumanizing trend in peripheral Christ— 
lan sects or by those who underestimate their 
influence on mainstream Christianity. Let 
me make it clear that I propose that people 
concerned with change in institutions change 
the opinions of people that shape institu-— 
tions. The strategy for this opinion-chang-— 
ing is primarily personal confrontation over 
issues and only secondarily efforts at re- 
structuring. 

These times call for liberals to: move 
out of adolescence and wishy—washy- relati- 
Vism or we are doomed to be Christian fishes 
out of the water of the church. 


y * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Carter on down the line. 


POOR PUPPET 


Some exegesis 
exits Jesus 
according to Scripture 
and stuffs the empty skin 
with wadded pages 
of time and being, 
pulling cords 
through the holes in 
his limp hands and feet 
until he marches 
authentically 
in time. 

Jerry L. Walls 


CORN 


"Verily verily 

I say unto you, 

there is but a kernel 
of truth here" 

the prefessor said. 
"So much for the rest 
of the ear." 


He who has no ears, 
let him hear. 


Jerry L. Walls 


(Jerry Walls is a junior from Houghton 
College. Acknowledging the difficulty 
he would have submitting these in any 
of his New Testament classes, we are 
glad to print the poems here. By ana- 
logy, we can imagine how he would want 
them interpreted. ) 

* * ae * * * * * * * * + * 


This Friday, the 28th, the Social Action Committee is conducting a chapel called "Bread 
for the World". The seminary congregation is to present an offering of letters concerning 
the continuing world food crisis. The letters are to be addressed to our elected officials, 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON "FIRST IMPRESSIONS" 
by Vickie L. Erickson 


(Vickie is a junior in the M.Div. Program and 
a graduate of Macalester College, though 
with a year out as.a business person. Per- 
haps it is fitting that in an issue where 
Pete Taft is responding to another con— 
tributor, he himself is responded to. It 
should be pointed out, though, that Vickie, 
secretary—treasurer of the Social Action 
Committee, might be expected to be somewhat 
sympathetic to the co-chairperson's views.) 


Yes, Pete Taft, thank you for calling us 
to examine again what it is we are preaching, 
practicing, and simply doing here at Prince— 
ton Theological Seminary ... I couldn't help 
chuckling a bit as I added E.F. Schumacher 
and Harvey Cox to your Schweitzer and Mencken. 

It's a sad thing to watch as we are 
called to task for our behavior, as we are 
questioned as to our choice of lifestyle, and, 
yes, as we are asked to consider change —- 
only to watch ourselves smile politely and 
return to neutral living as if we didn't par- 
ticipate at all in the struggles presented 
to us. 

It is even a sadder thing to watch some 
of us, who have captured the spark of your 
exhortations, quietly blow it out believing 
that the light would have-died in our hands 
anyway . 

It is a sad thing to know that many of 
the words spoken to the problems of Energy, 
Hunger, Racism, Sexism, Corporate invest— 
ments, etc, rapidly become filed away under 
"miscellaneous" ~-— or, if you will, are 
quickly sacrificed to an unknows god. One 
begins to ask how many times these words 
must be spoken at PTS; one begins to ask 
why many of these words seemingly go unheard, 
leaving change unseen and perhaps unrecog— 
nizeable. 

Be so kind as to let me suggest one reas— 
on: the world that we choose to shape our 
lives around is one of illusion, created and 
sustained by us for the purpose of not ex- 
periencing what it is we are actually ex- 
periencing. We have taken ourselves Wo ser- 
iously for so long that we have begun to 
live within social roles that no longer per- 
mit us to laugh at ourselves. We are no 


longer men and women but something less 
than that; in gaining the world, we west— 
erners have lost a precious spirit: our 
own. As Christians, we have settled too 
quickly for too little; we have parented 
the social and technical process while 
aborting personal creativity; we have 
for too long seen ourselves as achievers, 
workers or thinkers, forgetting ritual, 
visions, even real revelry. We have 
created for ourselves a world of sys— 
tems, paradigms, and structures which 
have become safe niches for people who 
can no longer know what it is to live 
dangerously and to create the new. 

Our religion has become a private ex— 
perience, one might even say so private 
that Jesus Christ himself does not at— 
tend. We like sheep have nibbled our- 
selves lost. So lost, in fact, that a 
call to change makes no sense at all. A 
Graduate student at Princeton summarized 
PTS students as "people who should be sel- 
ling used cars."' We have all too clear 
an idea of what it means to be a minister; 
we walk around with silly smiles, evenly 
keeled characters, and stiffly pressed 
suits made out of "the helping process." 
We have long ago stopped hearing the heart 
cry of individuals as we sell them and our- 
selves the well used idea that everything 
is fine, or near enough to being fine that 
it doesn't matter. 

People don't change unless they see a 
need to change. How convincing must we be? 
What is it that we must say? How does one 
help lost lambs to gain control of their 
lives when they have refused to accept 
the fact that they have been misplaced? 


Sacrificed on the altar of human unconcern, 
lie many spoken words and fragments 
of the mind. 
So loud the world, so soft am I, 
small are the impressions made in this 
vastness. 
Only so much to give — yet so much is untake 
who shall see my tears in the pouring rai 
Who shall hear my sigh in the thunder? 


What I am not trying to say is that we are 
uselessly calling for change. However, 
along with the feeling of this utter frus— 
tration of living on the edge of uselessness 


one almost impossible role model gives me 
hope. This is the example or inspiration of 
Woody Guthrie as portrayed in the recent 
itilm "Bound for Glory”. 

Following Guthrie’s lead, and leaving it 
to the reader to see the film, I wouid like to 
say to anyone with a story to tell: tell it!, 
and to anyone with a song to sing: sing it! 
Change will come to individuals who find 
strength even in their greatest weakness — 
and change will come to individuals who sing 
along when someone starts. All too often, we 
stop when we sense the utter futility of a 
one voice chorus, but the spirit and the word 
of God will not go unheard. 

More often than not, the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our hearts will 
not violently and radically change institu— 
tions like PTS. However, there is the chance 
that our spirit’s song will in some quiet way 
radically change individuals, and in that ev— 
ent, there would be some change at PTS. Again, 
jdon’'t get me wrong; I’m not trying to create 
jsome liberal form of individualistic pietism. 
That is what we will be stuck with unless we 
speak out and sing out. ney Sess Pete, keep 
jon singing. I and many of us would 
iike to near more ee SOnZo 
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MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE COVENANTS? 


by Barbara Eckman 


(Barbara is a middler and a graduate of 
| Princeton University. Having had an art- 
_icie recently accepted by a more prestig— 
ious journal (New Testament Studies), we 
| are particularly grateful for her thought— 
| ful coverage of this local inter-—faith 
encounter, Her teaching assistantship 

in Hebrew is a related testimony to her 
| appreciation for tne Heorew scriptures. ) 


On Wednesday evening, October 5 I attended 
‘a delightful public lecture by Rabbi Hershel 
Matt, Interim Director of Hillel, Princeton 
University, on the topic, "How a Believing 

sew views Christianity." Speaking with trad- 
jitional rabbinic charm and in an admirably 
open, warm manner, Rabbi Matt directed his 
remarks to some of the major issues of the 
ewish-Christian dialogue. 

Christians believe that in Jesus human-— 


kind has been offered blessing, salvation, 
grace, and the way to God. A Jew, says 
Rabbi Matt, cannot affirm this statement, 
because Jesus does not offer the Catteries 
Jew anything that is not already available 
in the covenant of Abraham and Meses. But 
it is not necessary for Jews to deny the 
validity for Christians of the Christian 
claim. With Franz Resenaweig and Will 
Herberg, Rabbi Matt believes that Christ— 
lans enter through Jesus into covenant 
with the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
(though he was not clear whether the Christ- 
ian covenant is merely a different form of 
the Jewish covenant or a different coven- 
ant entirely). But while the Christian 
formulation of the covenant is valid for 
nonJews, the people Israel has not been 
superceded by the church. Israel still 
has the special function of acting as a 
holy, separate people, and (at least 
ideally) serving as a model of justice 
and compassion. As Rosenzweig said in 
his book The Star of Redemption, Israel 
is the sun and the church is its rays, 
spreading God's word to the nations. 

Having thus stated his position, the 
rabbi proceeded to address several alleged 
differences between Judaism and Christian- 
ity, most notable the alleged dichotomies 
of grace and law, love and-legalism, 
otherworldly concern and materialism, 
and mysticism and rationalism. His ap— 
proach to these differences was generally 
to admit to a difference in emphasis be-— 
tween Judaism and Christianity, but to 
argue against any absolute distinctions. 
On the issue of grace and law, for ex~ 
ample, he pointed out that Jews as well 
as Christians acknowledge humankind's 
inability to live up perfectly to God's 
commands, and their need for God's mercy. 
Rabbi Matt appeared to consider as a 
major difference between Judaism and 
Christianity only the distinction be- 
tween the Christian individualist or- 
ientation and the Jewish corporate or-— 
ientation. It seems to me, however, 
that while there may be a "difference in 
emphasis", the Christian tradition also 
has a strong corporate sense, in the idea 
of the Church, and thus that the distinc-— 
tion need not be seen as greater on this 
issue than on the others. 

It was on the issue of messianic 


expectation that Rabbi Matt's remarks became, 
for me, the most striking. Obviously Jews 
and Christians disagree on whether or not the 
messiah has already come. But both earnestly 
work and wait for his coming on the last day. 
Rabbi Matt fervently believes that on the day 
of the coming/second coming of the messiah, 
the one for whom the Jews wait and the one 
for whom the Christians wait will turn out to 
have "the same face." 

Despite my feeling that the "differences 
in emphasis" between Judaism and Christianity 
were perhaps glossed over a little-too read- 
ily, I was quite deeply moved by the rabbi's 
warmth, as well as his sincere desire for mu- 
tual respect. and understanding among Jews and 
Christians. In the subsequent question and 
answer period, however, it became clear that 
many observant Jewish students were displeased 
with the rabbi's conciliatory position. I be- 
gan to wonder: if all Jews took such a posi— 
tion, could they remain the separate people of 
God that the rabbi believes they were chosen 
to be? Perhaps the rabbi was also sensitive 
to this danger, since. at the informal cafe 
gathering following the question and answer 
period, he tended to remain with Hillel stu- 
dents (although he was very gracious when I 
approached him). 

The title of the rabbi's address suggests 
a responding question, "How shall a believing 
Christian view Rabbi Matt's position?" I be- 
lieve it is absolutely essential, in light 
of the church's history of persecuting Jews, 
that Christians affirm the validity of the 
Old Testament witness that the "God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ" has made an “ever— 
lasting covenant" with the Jewish people, to 
which God will always be faithful. In my o- 
Pinion, active Christian proselytizing among 
believing Jews is not only irresponsible 
stewardship of our God-given time and en-— 
ergy, but also a questioning of God's trust— 
worthiness. Even as I state this strong o- 
pinion, however, I acknowledge that certain 
passages in the Gospels — not to mention 
Paul's view of the Law as a burden which 
serves only to convict of sin, not to save 
—— challenge my opinion. As a Christian, I 
find it difficult to share Rabbi Matt's opin-— 
ion that Paul misunderstood the Law. But it 
is equally difficult for me to claim that the 
Law cannot be a mediator of salvation for the 
JEWS. 


On the subject of messianism, I agree 


that the Jewish and Christian messiahs 
will turn out to have "the same face", 
But as a Christian I must affirm that 
that face will be the face of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Although I am-aware of my im- 
perialism, I believe that on the last 
day, the Jews will-see that we Christ— 
ians were right all along about Jesus' 
being the messiah (if about little else). 
I also acknowledge, however, that a be— 
lieving Jew must maintain that on the 
last day we Christians will see. that it 
was the Jews who were right all along in 
rejecting Jesus as messiah. When that 
day comes, I suppose we will all find out 
which of us were right and which were 
wrong. But when all of us, Jew and 
Christian, are standing together face 

to face with the messiah of God, come 

in glory to liberate all people, I 

doubt whether our theological systems 
will any longer concern us. 
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THOUGHTS OF AN EX-—CAPITALIST PIG 
by Mark Carlson 


(Wherein our cheap grace is found to be 
very expensive ... Mark Carlson is a 
junior from St. Lawrence University. 
On the Social Action Committee, his 
specialty, as one might begin to sus-— 
pect, is world hunger. He is a member 
of "Bread for the World", the Christ— 
ian Citizens organization from which 
he obtained some of his figures.) 


I never thought I would feel the need 
to talk about wealth to future ministers 
destined to insufficient incomes. But 
within the first week of orientation, I 
saw many of the junior class laugh at a 
woman who professed a belief I felt 
self-evident: that material riches and 
Christian faith are incompatible. I also 
heard middlers and seniors brag about how 
many thousand they were going to demand 
from their (sic!) churches. After travel- 
ing through a city of poor people, rusted 
cars, and crumbling housing, I saw a com— 
munity drenched with money, shiny cars, 
and massive mansions. I saw nice, middle 
class, white holy men quote obscure verses 


in the Old Testament to justify the blatant 
oppression of half the world which lives in 
not-so-nice lower class, unholy — no, 
unGODly — conditions which "holy men" could . 
not even imagine, let aitone live in. Through 
this essay, I hope to soften the hardness of 
those hearts which cannot feel the pain of 
the 460 million permanently hungry people. in 
the world (the most conservative estimate of 
U.N., 1974). I wish to state plainly that 
when Jesus said, "You cannot serve God and 
mammon", he meant it. 

But before we listen to Jesus’ diatribe 
against the rich, let's see how the thread 
of his attack winds itself through the fabric 
of the Bible up to his time. The history of 
the nation of Israel begins with God's cal- 
ling of a band of impoverished slaves out of 
the Egypt. God sides with the poor: "I have 
seen the affliction of my people who are in 
Egypt, and have heard their cry because of the 
taskmasters; I know their sufferings, and I 
have come down to deliver them out of the hand 
of the Egyptians." ; 

When Israel forgets her trials in Egypt, 
and a rich ruling class rises up within her- 
self, the voice of the prophets shouts damn- 
ation upon the well-off: 


Wee to those who are at ease in Zion, 

and to those who feel secure on the moun- 

= tain of Samaria, 

“the notables of the first of the nations, 

a to whom the house of Israel come! 

~ ¢0eTherefore they shall now be the first 
of those to go into exile 

and the revelry of those who stretch them— 

selves shall pass away. 


-Amos 6:1,7 


Listen to God speak again through Isaiah: 


In that day the Lord God of hosts called to 
weeping and mourning, to baldness and gird-— 
ing with sackcloth; ... (But the people 
joyfully said ) ... "Let us ead and drink, 
for tomorrow we die." The Lord of hosts 
has revealed himself in my ears: "Surely 
this iniquity will not be forgiven you 


ill you dies" teaiah 22212-14 


Similar well-off moderns are to those of Isa- 
iah's day. What is the difference between 
modern men and women who "lie upon beds of 
ivory" and those of Amos' day, except that 


today's bedrooms are. air—conditioned? 
How truly Barth said, "God always takes 
his stand unconditionally and passion— 


ately on this side -and on this side-alone: 


against the lofty and on behalf of the 
lowly;-against those-who already enjoy 
right and privilege-and on behalf of 
those who are denied it and deprived of 
it" (CD II,i,p.386). Even the-writer of 
Proverbs speaks out in the reserved man- 
ner of a wise sage, "Do not toil to ac- 


-quire wealth; be wise-enough to desist 


(2334). 

"Oh, but you've got it all wrong," 
shouts the modern everyperson. "What a— 
bout all that stuff in the Old Testament 
about God blessing those. who walk accord- 
ing to His commandments? Doesn't God re- 
ward the Israelites when they are obed- 
ient and punish them when they are not? 

Is not material wealth the sign of God's 
approval?" 

God may reward those who are faithful 
with better cars and finer houses, but 
there does not seem to be any necessary 
correlation. In fact, Jeremiah, Second 
Isaiah, Job and the Psalmist question 
this naive association of fat pocket books 
with a faithful heart almost as soon as it 
appears. 
"Why do the wicked prosper?" Jeremiah 
echoes, "Why do the-innocent suffer?" 
Isaiah asks, "Are victorious nations more 
righteous than their victims?" 

suffering cannot. be interpreted as 
direct divine punishment of rebellion, 
but is to be understood as part of the 
process by which souls are trained and 
tested (Deut.8:2-5; Ps.118:18; Prov.3:11-12) 
and as the vicarious pain that the innocent 
suffer for the fuilty, Is. 53 especially. 
(Niebuhr elaborates this further in 
Christian Ethics, p.28-9.) Is wealth, 
then, the vicarious comfort that the 
guilty enjoy for the innocent? God's 
ways are far above any simple formula 
such as "I'll give you bucket seats if 
you'll stop for red lights." This Yan- 
kee "tit-—for-—tat" lies miles away from 
the original puritan ethic. Indeed, in 
a system built on competition, riches are 
a sign of corruption, the consequence of 
the winner trouncing the loser. 

The mark of the Christian is suffer- 
ing, bearing the marks and the cross of 


Job, @ good man, suffers and asks, 
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Jesus, not comfort and luxury. The nice 
little reward formula falls flat on its face 
when applied to Jesus, for the one who did 
God's will perfectly lived in abject peverty 
and died on a cross. 

Even if it happens that God blesses -some 
of the obedient with riches, in no way can 
we infer that those riches may be kept. On 
the contrary, in the Bible blessings are 
meant to be shared. The more fully they are 
shared, the more fully they become a blessing. 
Wesley may have been right in saying that "re- 
ligion must produce both industry and frug- 
ality, and. these cannot but produce riches," 
but we may assume that we have a right to 
keep all those riches only at the cost of 
our souls. 

All the insipid rationalization for seek- 
ing or maintaining wealth is silenced when we 
listen with open hearts to the words of our 
Lord. 

Jesus commands without equivocation, "DO 
NOT lay up for yourselves treasures on earth." 
Lest someone miss the absoluteness of his dir- 
ective, five sentences later Jesus flatly 
states, "NO ONE can serve two masters; for he 
will either hate the one and love the other, 
or he will be devoted to the one and despise 
the other. You cannot serve God and mammon.'" 
There is no middle ground. 

Should someone consider these sayings mere 
theory, Jesus applies them in his concrete 
confrontation with the rich young ruler, "Go," 
Christ says, "Sell what you have, and give to 


the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven." 


How many “air-conditioned Christians" have 
weaseled their way out of Jesus' command by 
claiming they were different from the rich 
man before Jesus? How many have claimed the 
sort of refined “inner detachment" from lux— 
ury that Bonhoeffer denounces in The Cost of 
Discipleship (p.88)? Pretending to be wise, 
exegetes, who miss the relation between faith 
and obedience, make Jesus a clown. But Jesus 
attacks precisely the wisdom of these pom— 
pous worms with yet another parable of the 
rich barnbuilder (Luke 12:13-21)., How many 
wise businesspeople (or erudite seminarians) 
with their carefully laid plans actually 

feel the damning force with which Christ 
says, "FOOL!"? Remember, Judas, not Jesus 


carried the purse. 

The rich are too busy babbling about 
"faith alone" to sit in silence and 
watch the perfectly Faithful One side 
with the poor. To resound as the theme 
note of His mission, Jesus uses @ ver— 
sion of Isaiah 61 to open his first ser- 
mon: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me 
because (!) he has anointed me to 
preach good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are oppress: 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord. (Luke 4:18-19) 


Jesus undeniably identifies himself with 
the poor in the story of Last Judgments 
"Truly, I say to you, as you did it to one 
of the least of these my brethren, you did 
it to me" (Matt. 25:40) Christ is the 
hungry one, the sick one, the thirsty one, 
the naked one. Our mission is to them. 
Fortunately, they need not rely on our 


mission, because Jesus says they are al- 


ready blessed, and they will own the king- 
dom of God. “Blessed are you poor, for 
yours is the kingdom of God." (Luke 6:20) 
Oh, how the people at Jesus' feet must 
have waited for Him to utter wisdom say- 
ings typical of his day which blessed the 
virtuous and the obedient. But Jesus 
casts aside such nice sayings and says 
again, "Blessed are you that hunger now, 
for you shall be satisfied." And should 
anyone miss the point, He continues, "But 
woe to you that are rich, for you have 
received your consolation. Woe to you 
that are full now, for you shall hunger." 
We are left with no question about which 
side Jesus places his sympathies on. 

The key that links wealth and sin is 
irresponsibility. We are personally res— 
ponsible for our neighbor's well-being 
—~ and that includes his/her ability at 
least to have adequate nourishment, hous— 
ing and employment. In a world as in- 
creasingly finite as ours, though, for 
one person to have too much is for anoth- 
er to have too little. This, then, means 


shat to have too much is not a blessing, but 
2 burden. I cannot allow one child to starve 
;o death while I eat more than I need, and 
still consider myself worthy of Christ. 

But not only does one child starve, one 
jillion do. In contrast to this and other 
qually guilt—inspiring statistics, the af- 
‘luence of the U.S. and (to be particular) our 
wn student body becomes staggering. Over 900 
1illion people subsist on less than $75/year, 
for example —- the equivalent of two days of 
"ield ed. work. Can one of the most edu- 
vated and promising groups in the U.S. swim 
wainst the national stream which consumes 
lore energy and minerals than the poor 710% 
of the world? Can we even raise our voices 
(0 protest it? 

My point is not to paralyze us with guilt. 
father, in order to simply preach, let alone 
ractise, the good news let us not try to 
justify our inordinate wealth by perverting 
70d's word. We must face the challenge of 
those like Gandhi, who said, "As long as hun- 
rer is not yet stilled and as long as we have 
10ot uprooted violence from our civilization, 
yhrist is not yet born.‘ 
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2HPORTAGE AND UPDATE -—— Some Trustees Meet 


by Chris Iosso Some Students 


Two weeks ago this Monday, on the 10th of 
Jetober, a sub-committee of the Board of Trus— 
tees met with three students from Seminary Con- 
ference to discuss the proposal printed and 
liscussed in the last Viewpoint. Although the 
[iewpoint editor (and reporter) met with Sandy 
fcConnel, Rus Howard, and Todd Oleson before- 
land, the trustees decided that it would not 
2 suitable for him to attend. Perhaps it was 
just as well. 

The three students were unanimous in find- 
ing the trustees "patronizing and paternalis— 
sic", and one in particular, who had often de— 
“ended the superior wisdom of the Board, felt 
somewhat "betrayed", Going in prepared to 
liscuss objections to the basic issue of for- 
lal student representation among the Trustees, 
she three instead found the conversation re- 
luced to a discussion of specific grievances, 
‘or which solutions were to be found elsewhere. 
‘he students were perhaps most put off by the 
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Trustees' rather disingenuous attempts to 
seem powerless, which were accompanied by 
the claim that “everything was decided on 
campus." (which may be the case, but when 
and by whom?) 

In addition to learning that the 1971 
proposals for student participation had 
been quietly dropped by the Board, the 
three students learned that if they wanted 
any further contact, they were welcome to 
1) see as much of the trustees as possible 
at their annual unannounced visit to the 
campus, 2) write letters, and 3) run a 
recent graduate for alumni trustee. 

Despite their hour of preparation 
(that afternoon) for the meeting and the 
Bemi-cordiality of the first twenty min- 
utes of the hour long session, the trus-— 
tees seemed incapable of understanding 
that the students might want to be ac— 
countable or responsible for some part 
of this institution's operation. Though 
the three seminary conference representa— 
tives forced themselves to continue to 
press for some sort of re-—consideration 
and formal response in the meeting, in 
retrospect they feel acutely the lack of 
any written communications or transcrip— 
tion. Again, any records of the regular 
proceedings of the Board are very well 
hidden. 

In parting, one of the students com- 
mented that the earlier (1971) Trustee 
proposals would seem to have been stimu-— 
lated by student pressure, and mentioned 
the difficulty one has in acting respon— 
sibly when one is denied responsibility. 
Whether or not, as the Trustees and some 
professors on the Seminary Conference 
seem to feel, the Board is the place to 
press for initiation of policy — it would 
seem —- that the issue has now shifted to 
the student government. (See next sec- 
tion of this reportage.) The Student Gov- 
ernment’s "seminar" would seem to have 
superceded the "public discussion" of 
“seminary governance" suggested in the 
October 12th Conference's minutes, but 
the "public forum" on field education, 
and perhaps something related to the 10 
year evaluation, would seem to be live 
options for the next meeting (on Tuesday, 
Nov. 22 at 7pm in the Alexander Hall par- 


lor). (cont. on next page) 
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more update: Student Government Meeting 


One the night of Tuesday, the 18th, at 
9:00, as was announced during lunch and din- 


ner, the Student Government (SG) held a meet- 
ing which was to be “open” for the first half 


hour. During this time, interested students 


and particularly members of the International 
Students Association (ISA), the Women’s Center, 
and the Association of Black Seminarians were 


to give their reactions to a revised version 
of the Referendum that was printed in our 
first issue. After the half hour, the SG 
was to conduct its regular business and de- 


cide how to move on the Constitutional amend- 
ments contained in the Referendum. (See Mich- 
elle Dungee’s article on p.1 for her views, as 


chairperson of the SG.) 

The proposed amendments in the present 
rendum would add self-chosen representa— 
of three groups mentioned above to the 
if, and (in a second section) would 
tudent to the Board of Trestees as a 
non-voting member for a one-year term. A 
subsidiary stipulation in the second section 
would put a student on each of the following 
committees: faculty, admissions, and curric— 
ulum. This last proposal was not discussed 
very much, as its merit seemed largely self- 
evident to most of the twenty or so students 
present. The two main sections of the ref- 


erendum did not meet with as ready agreement. 


As it happened, the open part of the 
meeting took almost 14 hours. The Refer- 
endum's proponents, Clanton Dawson, Paul 
Knupp, and Ron Connerly explained first the 
changes that had occurred in the Referendum 
itself. The most serious of these involved 


dropping the original section on appoint— 
ments to student—-faculty committees (for 
which selections are made by the SG, though 


with Dr. McCord’s “approval"). The change 
most relevant to the evenings discussion in- 
volved the dropping of most of the other 
groups, mainly dormitories, from which rep— 
resentatives were to have been put on the 
SG with the ISA, ABS, and Women's Center. 
A rather disorderly debate then began over 
reasons for including representatives from 
those three groups, in particular, and over 
the wisdom of trying to negotiate for one, 
non-voting student trustee from an amend— 
ment to the Student Government Constitution. 
Arguments for the former amendment in— 


cluded the thought that "three activists" 
might give the SG more life ("not that 
you all are necessarily inactive”), and 
the larger concern for intercommunica—- 
tion and coordination of projects ameng 
the various campus groups. I% was sug— 
gested that this latter possibility might 
also counteract the tendency for campus 
groups to be separated, and in the case 

of living quarters, even ghettc—ized, on 
or off campus. Whether or not an actual 
student coalition could be developed, (a 
hope echoed by virtually all present), the 
expanded SG would at least serve as a for- 
um for voicing unheard concerns, or even 
loud objections. The present SG eventu— 
ally voted 5-2 in favor of putting this 
amendment to the student body. 

Arguments against the proposal to in- 
crease the SG had largely to do with the 
variations on democratic procedure that 
the three special constituencies wouid in- 
duce into the eleetion process, parvicu- 
larly since, in the eyes of one SG member, 
these groups are already (dangerously) 
"exclusivistic". It was the feeling of | 
the representatives of these groups, and 
the Referendum proponents, that the groups 
were usually marginalized at PTS as every- 
where else. It also seemed evident that 
their participation on the SG would mil- 
itate against the "“exclusivism” fear. 

As an historical note, too, the 5G 
has in the past numbered as many as 
twenty, from a variety of groups. It 
was felt by most that the three member 
increase would not make the structure too 
unwieldly. The question of whether rep— 
resentation on the SG would either strengtl 
en or weaken the groups involved was per- 
haps not adequately considered, though the 
possibility that the whole effort would 
co-opt the three groups into an aiready 
co-opted or domesticated SG was suggested. 
The alternative, rejected by the Referen— 
gum proponents, would have been to nave | 
representatives elected at large from a- 
mong the women, the International Students 
and Black~and-other—minority students. | 

The debate-over the second amendment | 
in the proposal was far more animated, . 
though the discussion moved rather con- © 
fusedly between the two considerations. | 
Some of the confusion was due to the lack | 
of a clear understanding of what each | 


group's contribution was supposed to be, but as 
one woman pointed out, the second pessibility, 
the student non-voting "trustee", was really 
contingent on the first —-and the construction 
of an effective student coalition. 

Things might have been further helped if 
the SG had originally made some statement of 
principle in favor of some sort of trustee lev- 
el student input. It must be admitted, though, 
that some of the newer government members did 
not seem to know all of what was going on. As 
it turned out, the SG voted 7-0 to not back 
the second amendment on the Referendum, which 
will now need fifty signatures if it is to go 
on the ballot (a SG majority in fovor would 
have put it on automatically).- 

‘Actually, the SG tabled the Referendum in 
closed session, after indicating which way the 
vote would go, as a majority of the repre—- 
sentatives differed from the Referendum pro- 
ponents only in strategy. Rather than press 
for a relatively moderated change (one non— 
voting student trustee) by creating a consti- 
tutional stipulation for representation — 
admittedly a "paper tiger", which was the Ref- 
erendum strategy— the SG thought that more sub- 
stantial, but undefined requests (possibly for 
student observers on all six of the trustee 
sub-committees, possibly with one or two, 
two-year term members to vote at the plenary 
sessions) dealt with more politically, would 
be a more productive approach. 
| At this point, though the Referendum 
proponents may have earlier overlooked the 
actual variety on the present SG, the SG 
people seemed not only to be favoring a the— 
oretical approach over a concrete proposal 
for action, but to be displaying a fair a- 
mount of insensitivity to many of those pre— 
sent. Keeping in mind the difficulties/frus- 
trations of the student sub-committee that 
met with the group of Trustees, it is hard 
to say which of the two (or more) "strategies" 
will be more effective -—--or less futile. It 
would seem that a student government more in- 
touch with a unified groups of students would 
be a minimum requirement for the necessary ne- 
gotiations. On the other hand, if the SG can 
not be sufficiently responsive, a lot of time 
at the very least, will be lost. 

In order to bring a number of issues be- 
fore the student body as a whole, though, the 
SG is holding a "Student Government Seminar" 

on November 8, 6:30-8:00pm in the Campus Center 


Auditorium. At that general meeting, concerns 
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that may be put to campus—wide ballot 
will be discussed, along with an examin- 
ation of power structures at the Semin-— 
ary and the roles of the various campus 
organizations. 


* Tae * % * * * * * * * % * * 


ON NEW JERSEY POLITICS: BYRNE vs’ BATEMAN 
by Robert. Roney 


(As the Jersey gubernatorial election 
is November 1, and most of us now live in 
New Jersey, we thought it would be appro- 
priate to provide some information on 
the local race. Lest it be thought 
that our concern is too parochial, how- 
ever, we would point out that Bob, a 


.senior, is from Louisville, Kentucky 


via the University of Georgia.) 


In briefly reviewing the positions 
of the two candidates, I am pleased that 
the New York TV stations have concen—. 
trated on their mayoralty race — leaving 
the rather undistinguished Jersey candid- 
ates in yet clearer obscurity. Leave it 
to this socially liberal fiscal conser- 
vative to expose the local conspiracy to 
avoid issues and evade hard questions. 

Brendan Byrne has been in office for 
four years, and can more easily be held 
accountable, if not indictable, for his 
past actions. To speak in his favor 
first, though, he is running on the pre- 
mise that he implemented the much re- 
Sisted state income tax because one was 
necessary. The school system of New 
Jersey needed that income tax, as I 
think we all can see the inequities 
that arise when one tries to support 
the public schools only on local prop— 
erty taxes. It is unfortunate for Byrne, 
however, that many in New Jersey will not 
acknowledge this fact for any amount of 
money. If Byrne loses, it will be be- 
cause he has been unable to evade this 
issue. 

To speak more critically, Byrne 
also supported the gambling in Atlantic 
City, which I fine atrocious. I find 
what is said about the rebuilding of 
Atlantic City and the supposed help 


that will go Senior Citizens, an insult to 
the collective intelligence. Atlantic City 
wiil continue to decay until we take a look 
at what a city means to us, and we are afraid 
to do that —- as is New Jersey. Already, 
pians underway to fill in the beautiful mar- 
shes around the city for new casinos, rather 
than to rebuild the downtown section. Byrne 
is letting this happen, saying all the while 
that our wildlife areas should be protected. 
The meadowlands in North Jersey are another 
place to look for his protection of the en- 
vironment. 

On a related issue, in the past four 
years there has been no decrease in the amount 
of sludge being dumped in the Atlantic Ocean. 
New Jersey itself is largely at fault, but 
the state suffers from the additional eff-— 
luvia of New York and Philadelphia. Bateman 
said off the cuff at one point that he would 
ride a sludge barge to see what can be done 
about ocean dumping. If Byrne didn't want 
Bateman to take the cake on this issue, he 
might either try to sue New Yord (as Chicago 
is Milwaukee for the same practice) or try to 
get a federal judge to enjoin the dumping as 
in a case in Pennsylvania. 

To switch to human dumping grounds, we 
move to the penal system of New Jersey. Not 
as bad as Georgia, and perhaps for $10,000 
per prisoner a year, New Jersey does get a 
slightly more refined recidivist. Last year 
a gond issue was passed for new state prison, 
which the state tried to push on the people 
of Newark. Well, the poor do not want a 
prison nearby any more that the rich do, so 
it was moved to Trenton, and is slated to 
be put in right next to the old prison. 

Rather than see another monstrosity go 
up, I would like to see that $30 million go 
into building semi-controlled community houses 
where inmates would live prior to their re- 
lease. Byrne has said he would support this, 
if it could be proven to work. There are 
now two houses in existence -—- in Newark and 
Camden. I would like to propose that three 
more be built; one on Alexander Street near 
Mercer, so that the inmates might have the 
benefits of proximity to the Seminary in de- 
lightful Princeton; the second one in Short 
Hills or Summit; and the third in Leisure 
Village, a retirement community on Tom's 
River. 

The best instance of issue-evasion in 
Byrre’s case, however, is on the death penalty. 


He had been a long time foe of capital pun- 
ishment until it became expedient to waver 
on the issue. The State legislature passed 
a death penalty bill last year (which a 
number of seminarians helped protest, a 
few getting their pictures in the paper), 
but Byrne has cleverly said that he will 
not sign the bill unless he gets his (re- 
formed) penal code package, which is un- 
likely. Right now this gives him the best 
of two stands, but I think he could easily 
Sign the bill if it would put him back in 
office. 

The reason the Death penalty issue has 
not been pushed, is because it would func- 
tion like an income tax on Bateman, who 
was one of only two Republicans to vote 
against the bill in the State Senate (the 
other was Barry Parker of East Windsor). 
The income tax itself is the only really 
serious difference between Byrne and Bate- 
man ——- and I find Bateman's position, 
rarely fudged, to be either preposterous 
or criminal. Even those who agree - with 
Bateman in ignoring the need for the 
State income tax often find it difficult 
to claim that he is not overly optimistic 
about the-state's-ecomony. 

Neither candidate has raised one issue 
that I find of extreme importance — the 
handgun question. Is it because the ail- 
powerful NRA- will not even allow the issue 
to come up? One of Gov. Byrne's aides 
laughed when I asked him this question. 

As it turns out, New Jersey does have a 
law which requires handguns to be regis— 
tered. But while registration is nice, 
the second largest killer of Black teen- 
agers today is murder by handguns. Per- _ 
haps with a situation like this, capital 
punishment is unnecessary. . 

So, where does this commentator stand? 
I obviously don't think government has all | 
of the answers. I do not even think they | 
raise the right questions very often. In 
my view, it must be the church that should 
raise the questions, if it is to take its 
prophetic role at all seriously. If we 
cannot call on people to testify to the 
politics that is in them, we can hardly 
call them to testify to any meaningful 
faith. In the case of New Jersey right 
now, perhaps as a case study of modern | 
American ills, there are quite a number 
of questions crying out for better answers | 


that they are being given. 


~ * ¥* ce ae * * * * ae * * # * 


CPE PROPAGANDA NIGHT 
by Ron Connerly 


(Besides being on our editorial staff, Ron is 
one of the students behind the referendum dis-— 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. He is a mid— 
|dler and a graduate of Bail State University. 
| "Propaganda" is part of the official title 

for the evening and does not reflect Ron’s 
own views.) 


On Tuesday night, the 18th of October, 
ithere was an opportunity for the students to 
learn about and apply for Clinical Pastoral 
fducation (or CPE). For those of you who were 
not among the seventy students there, this is 
a program that brings theological students and 
Ministers into supervised encounters with per- 
sons in crises. Out of his/her intense in-~ 
ee with persons in need, and the feed- 
oack from peers and teachers in an institu- 
tional setting, the student develops new 
awareness of him/herself as a person and of 
‘the needs of those to whom he/she ministers. 
from theological reflection on specific human 
situations, he/she then gains a renewed un- 
lerstanding of the human situation in general. 
And within the interdisciplinary team process 
of helping persons, the student develops 
skills in interpersonal relationships. 

The evening started out with a time of 
sharing from students who have had experience 
in CPE (James McKenzie, Fred Francis, Daryl 
Baker, and Jan Anderson). At times, these 
oresentations almost sounded like testimon- 
jials, so vivid was the impression made by 
the recent summer's experience. Jan Ander- 
son's contribution also included an interesting 
slide show. Then Professor James N. Lapsley 
jlescribed and passed out the necessary appli- 
vation forms, Following this, there was an 
opportunity to sign up for appointments during 
she second week in November and to discuss 
she CPE experience in small groups with vet— 
oral leaders, 

It should be mentioned that applications 
Cor the program must be in two weeks before 
the interviews. One may indicate personal 
preference as to the CPE center from among 


LT 


those listed in a speciai directory, and 
students are referred to either Kendrick 
Ray Lee (Coordinator of the program) or 
Dorothy O'Connell (secretary at 21 Dick- 
inson Street) for further information. 
One of our reasons for running this news 
item has to do with the program's popu- 
larity; so, speed is essential, even for 
those who attended the propaganda session. 
To dwell on the popularity of this 
program for a moment, though, we would 
remark on the contrast between the criti-—- 
cal material that forms much of the bal- 
ance of this issue and the enthusiasm dis— 
played on this particular occasion. Do we 
have a trend away from interest in the 
more traditional pastorate, or a trend 
away from traditional training for any 
pastorate? 
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A VIEWPOINT ON MILLER CHAPEL 
| by Edward A. Dowey, Jr. 


(VIEWPOINT requested this summary taken from 
‘a classroom lecture on architecture in the 
Reformed tradition. Dr. Dowey is Professor 
of the History of Christian Doctrine. ) 


Miller Chapel, although once relocated, 
twice renovated, several times seriously al- 
tered, and misc eaeees in use for 143 years, 
is erali a handsome building, much loved at 
the Seminary and designated a historical mon- 
‘ument by the State of New Jersey. We are 
'fortunate to posses such a fine structure, 

-a@ minor classic of the lovely Greek Revival 
style which dominated church architecture in 
|America well into the nineteenth century. 
Still we must not’ romanticize or canonize 
the building as it now stands. From the out- 
/Side' it looks about as it did when first built 
-in 1834 by Charles Steadman. But the interior, 
|the entire environment of worship within the 
Chapel, including the violet glass that lights 
it, --except perhaps for the balcony parapet, 
-—-dates from 1934 or later. From the flawed 
‘restoration that took place at that time stem 
‘several problems which are the grounds for 
‘the present Viewpoint. 

While the style of the chapel was admir-— 
ably recovered in 1934, its form or plan was 

| fundamentally altered. The final result is 
that today the chapel no longer possesses the 
two chief centers of Reformed and Presbyterian 
(worship: a pulpit where the Word is both read 


\Supper is received. In recent years the Bible 
jhas rested on a low lectern opposite the high 
} pulpit, literally and symbolically separated 
(cont. on pge2) 


}and'preached, and a table from which the Lord's 
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KIDS WILL BE KIDS? 


by Mike Smith 


(Mike is a graduate of SUNY, Old West- 
burg Campus. Before coming to seminary, 
he worked with the N.Y. Division for 
Youth and then for "A Better Chance" 
program in New Hampshire. His home is 
the Shinnecock Indian Reservation on 
Long Island. ) 


Recently, many of the articles which 
have appeared in Viewpoint have reflected 
a sense of alienation some feel towards 
the oppressive structures at PTS; others 
have called into question the “relevance" 
of the ministerial training; others have 
called for “participatory” involvement in 
student government; and still others have 
expounded the merits of the various theo- 
logical positions of conservatism, liber— 
alism, and fundamentalism. Clearly, there 
is a need to keep these issues before the 
student body for they insure continued 
examination and re-examination of our 
faith. None of,these larger issues phate 
any sense, however, if we fail to reflect 
upon the smaller, day-to-day relation— 
ships we encounter, 

‘Granting that it is necessary to at- 
tack injustice wherever we find it, we all 
too often look beyond the gates and wails 
of Princeton Seminary to begin this noble 
enterprise. One need not look beyond the 
intimacies of family life, though, to dis-— 
cover the roots of racism, sexism, and 
classism. These denumanizing forms of 
oppression will continue to exist unless 
we as parents, both present and future, 

(cont. on pg.5) 
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Viewpoint is an informal journal of frank 
and creative discussion, published by the 
students of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Essays, poetry, stories, commentary, and 
graphics are all welcome -—— though the edit- 
or reserves the right not to publish certain 
contributions. The opinions expressed in 
Viewpoint are simply those of its contribu- 
tors, and do not necessarily reflect the of- 
ficial position of the Seminary or of the 
editorial staff. Issues are published every 
two weeks with articles submitted by ‘Wednes-— 
day of the week before publication. It is 
best to photostat copies of any material 
submitted as it tends to get marked up in 
the process of editing. The Viewpoint Box 
is in the administration building. 


We would apologize to the community for mis— 
sing an issue. Obviously, it is hard to 
collect articles from people when they are 
preparing for ordination exams or mid—terms. 


from the preaching. . And in place of a 
communion table, there appeared just one 
year ago a massive altar, nearly ten feet 
wide, which stands like a barrier across 
the entrance of the chancel. At a time 
when even the Roman Catholic Church rec— 
ommends preaching and reading the Bible 
from the same place, and has generally 
replaced solid altars with see-through 
tables, —- the Reformed tradition, which 
more than any other contributed these con- 
cepts to the ecumenical consciousness of 
the world church, has abandoned them in 
Miller Chapel. This no doubt contributed 
to such abandonment in hundreds of Presby— 
terian congregations around the country. 
Ironically, ecumenical recovery of early 
church custom was reaffirming the best 
Reformed practice at the same time Amer—- 
ican Presbyterians were giving it up. 

How did this come about at the semin- 
ary? A sketch history of the chapel might 
be generaily informative, as well as giv- 
ing background for the present criticism. 

Miller Chapel originally stood close 
to the northeast corner of Alexander Hall, 
facing Mercer Street. It was smaller then, 
about three-fifths of its present exter-— 
ior length, and the basement was a dormi- 
tory for students, Steadman, the designer 
and builder, is locally famous for numer-— 
ous fine houses, several of which are on 
nearby Alexander Street, and for public 
buildings such as the Nassau Presbyterian 
Church. There are, to my knowledge, no 
sketches or photographs of the interior 
as designed by Steadman; but it is a safe 
guess that, like the rather stark facade, 
the interior was less elaborately ornament— 
ed than at present. Given the time of con- 
struction, the Presbyterian tradition at 
Princeton, and the builder, it is indub- 
itable that a single central pulpit stood 
at the end opposite the balcony (a local 
historian of Princeton architecture is 
quite sure it was not a chalice type pul- 
pit), with a small table for the commun- 
lon service just in fron of it. One sad 
Nevertheless, there will be one more’! issue 
before Christmas. Write when the impulse 
hits ~— the Spirit bloweth where it list-— 
eth. 

Editor and associates: Chris Iosso, John 
Hogman, George, “Yorgos" Cladis, Ron 
Connerly, Robert Andrews, Pete Taft. 


detail we know is that when the young Charles 
Hodge traveled to New York to help raise the 
$6,000 cost of the building, he aggravated a 
hip ailment and was lame for the rest of his 
life. 

Victorian "modernization" of the chapel 
in 1874 (for which the aged Hodge preached 
the opening sermon) transformed it, as one 
account states, “into a most beautiful place 
of worship.” That meant stained glass of 
geometric design, walls and ceilings painted 
in strong colors, dark chestnut woodwork and 
pews, and upholstered seating. One report 
given unsurely says there were Bible verses 
stenciled on the walls. "Dark" is the strong— 
est recollection of persons who still remem— 
ber the chapel as it persisted in this style 
into the early 1930's. The wali behind the 
pulpit was flat (Tom Brian's* vs. J. F. Hage- 
man's report) and later on held an array of 
organ pipes. A new pulpit was placed cen- 
trally on a platform with three high—backed 
armchairs behind it. Below the railed plat— 
form there was a table from which the ele- 
ments of the Lord's Supper were distributed. 
Thus, for all the Victorian ruination of the 
original style of the chapel, its form as a 


setting for Presbyterian worship was unchanged. 
In 1934 the chapel was jacked up and pulled 


by a tractor to its present location. The 
Nave was enlarged at the pulpit end by the 
amount needed for an additional pair of win- 
dows. The style was "restored to its orig- 
inal colonial (sic) simplicity", as we read 
in the bulletin for the reopening service of 
‘worship. This was certainly a boon, by virtue 
of a return to clear glass, white pews and 
woodwork, and Greek Revival ornamentation. 
‘The old chestnut woodwork, according to Tom 
‘Brian, was completely Spr out, including the 
pews. Thus, all the present interior wood— 
work and ornamentation, -— wainscoting, en-— 
larged window frames, ceiling moldings, col- 
umns and capitals, ~—- belong to this renova— 


*Tom Brian, a former superintendent of build— 
ings and grounds at the Seminary, is reported 
from a long conversation that took place a 
few months before his death in May, 1977. At 
that time he gave an extended account of the 
chapel and its renovation during the time he 
worked on campus. J.F’. Hageman wrote THE HIS— 
TORY OF PRINCETON AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


‘the expense apparently 


tion. Outside, the small front entrance 
was transformed into a tall portal, height- 
ened by the addition of scroll work above 
the lintel. 

However, something else happened. An 
entirely new feature now completely domin- 
ated the interior. A nineteenth—century 
Anglo-Catholic type chancel with choir 
stalls was added on to the end of the nave, 
This British high-church design was then 
sweeping the nation’s Protestant churches 
in reaction against numerous Victorian 
monstrosities and particularly the hor— 
rendous Akron—style arenas. No matter 
that it was based on a sacrament—centered 
theology and quite intentionally removed 
the Bible and preaching to the side. At 
first in Miller Chapel a bona fide table 
was retained for communion. But sometime 
after Worid War II, after a new and larger 
table was given in memory of a deceased 
stated Clerk, a couple of Seminary facul- 
ty members (so I’ve been told) boarded up 
the sides of the table with plywood pan— 
els. For years it looked like a solid 
altar tight against the chancel wall, 
with two camouflaged chairs barely peep— 
ing up behind it. So it remained, except 
for the anomaly of having to be moved for- 
ward fifteen feet in order to use it for 
the intended purpose, the communion ser— 
vice. 

Thus the 1934 restoration of Miller 
Chapel succeeded in recovering the appro- 
priate original style of ornamentation, 
but so altered the form that it was true 
neither to the original character of the 
building itself, nor to Reformed worship 
and theology. 

During 1976, in conjunction with the 
installation of air conditioning, a low 
platform was extended into the nave, at 
of one row of 
seating. This now provides, under the 
conditions prevalent, a good location for 
a communion table which is clearly among 
the people and not in the altar position 
which the chancel unfortunately calls for. 
Then just last fall, in September 1976, an 
alleged table appeared. But it is not a 
table. The present object stands on a 
solid base. From every angle it appears 
solid and opaque. A series of paired dec- 
orative columns sre lined along the front 

(cont. on pz. 5) 


POEM by Ron Bullis 


Prayer is nothing to kid about. Sometimes it is boring. Sometimes great 
effulgence occurs and sometimes those same angels become ugly and heavy 
and cruel. Sometimes prayer becomes holy even ... 


ooo When God grows dark 


There is more lonesomeness in Your presence than in whole monasteries full of silence 
There is more horror in Your grace than all the immortality in hell: 

A thousand nights of prayer lying stunned before Your aweful stare. 

You have made silence Your speech and rude denial Your precious gift. 


Your emptiness makes the heavens full. 

Your darkness is the way of illumination. 
Your love makes crying easy. 

You are so holy, Your love seems like hatred. 


Your face frightens us into the arms of the righteous. 

You have no pity on Your saints. 

Your love rends the earth, yet we are afraid to behold heaven. 
Your love rends our flesh, yet we are frightened of our own light. 


The gifts You give are what You take away. 

You bleed us of every ounce of our desire for every pound of Your compassion. 
You are so holy You honor us with Your horror. 

You leave us so full, we are empty. 


Yet You feed the hungry, dirt 
And our thirst You quench with salt. 


Tt is hard to be intimate with Your tenderness and return Your touch. 
You light our way with darkness. 
You make for us a path to You from all our sins. 


All our tears have turned to one stone, 
Yet we are there when You roll it back. 


(Ron Bullis is a middler in the M.Div. 
program and a graduate of Hartwick 
College in New York.) 


wider than the chancel entrance so 


and the back, reaching from the heavy base up 
to the massive top. Beveled panels form the 
surface behind the columns and at the ends. 

The impression it gives from any angle is of 


a traditional Catholic altar , but free stand-— 


It is also tastelessly out of scale, 
that a 
~—hence 
appears in 
PTS Alum— 


ing. 


congregation cannot see around it, 
the barrier—like effect. All this 
the photograph on the cover of the 
ni News for the Spring of 1977. 

I was told, before seeing it, that this 
new object cone be a table wth a "baffle" 
in it to hide the knees of a minister seated 
behind it. That would be an oddity to be 
sure (and a hilarious liturgical theory), 
but presumably it could still be a table. 
This one is not. No one unprompted would 
call this a table. Bruggink and Droppers, in 
the best book available on Reformed archi- 


tecture, write as an axiom in capital letters: 


A TABLE SHOULD LOOK LIKE A TABLE. Bravo! 

The principles behind the present View-— 
point are that Reformed preaching igs essent-— 
ially exposition of Scripture, and that this 
is best expressed architecturally by the 
presence of the preacher behind a ceremon— 
ially large Bible. Again, the Lord's Supper 
is the common meal of the gathered community, 
and this is best expressed by a table which 
Visually invites the people to sit and re- 


ceive food. 


Now, what can be done? Probably nothing. 


And some will prefer the present arrangement. 
But raising this question might serve at 


least to foster an instructive discussion. 
And offering a suggestion or two might con- 


meriovute to it. 


If we must grant that for the present 
any really extensive modification would not 
be financially feasible, then let us con- 
sider the following simple changes: (1)Move 
the Bible to the pulpit where the preaching 
takes place, and (2)find the old table, or 


any old table that is a table, and put it 
where the present barrier stands. 
not be expensive to modify the pulpit slight- 
ly so as to accommodate the large Bible that 


It would 


is now on the lectern. And the lectern? 


Since we are an academic community, it is, 


fitting to have a lectern in the chapel for 
the numerous lectures delivered there. 


Since we are not a congregation in need of 
/a baptismal font, the place opposite the 
“pulpit, and slightly lower, would be ideal 


for lectures, for conducting certain parts 
of the-service, and for general versatil- 
ity. 

This Viewpoint is not a plea for a 
return exclusively to a pulpit on the 
center axis of the church building, al- 
though that would be accurate for the or-— 
iginal style and period of Miller Chapel. 
Many fine architects have devised ways of 
expressing the reformed spirit and act of 
worship, without returning either to the 
monotony of overstressing the geomotrical 
center, or to the hackneyed recopying of 
the inappropriate “divided chancel." Sure-— 


"ly ways can be found for Princeton Seminary 


to learn more about what is going on in the 
exciting world of church architecture, and 
even to contribute to these developments. 
There are resources on our own campus, at 
the University, and easily in reach through- 
out the country, if we would grasp them. 
Architecture is emphatically not the 
primary issue for the gospel and the mis— 
sion of the contemporary church. But it 
is important, both for obviously practical 
and aesthetic reasons, and also for its 
conscious and unconscious formative power 
for Christian worship and piety. This for— 
mative power is increased in an educational 
institution such as Princeton Seminary, 
which has a world wide reputation as a 
center of Reformed thought and practice, 
and which happens to possess a gem of a 
chapel. Just by being where it is Miller 
Chapel is widely influential. Its archi- 
tecture should express, for our day, the 
best of the Reformed tradition. Hence, 
this Viewpoint. 


(cont. from pg. 1) 

are able to provide healthy, Christian ex- 
amples and lifestyles for our offspring. 

We cannot talk about the reconciliatory 
powers of Christ and the establishment of 
a Christian community if we fail to recog- 
nige the evil forces within our midst. The 
illusion of this community was brought home 
in a very personal way through several in- 
cidents that I witnessed here over the past 
one-and-a-half years. Had these incidents 
only involved me, they would have little 
significance for the larger community, how- 
ever intense my own anguish, hurt and frus— 
tration. This was and is not the case, 


though. 

Towards the end of my junior year here at 
the seminary, I was watching my 3-year old son 
playing with several other chiidren on the 
playground provided at the Princeton—Windsor 
complex, They appeared to be enjoying them- 
selves when they decided to play house in a 
concrete tunnel provided for their use. At 
that point one of the young boys proceeded to 
point to the group saying, “You can play be- 


cause you're white, you can play, you can play", 


until he reached my son, saying, "You can't 
play because you're black." 

No doubt, my son didn’t fully understand 
what this meant, but he did understand that he 


was no longer welcomed in the once happy group. 


and smiling face turned sullen 
as he wishfully watched the 
continue with their merriment. 
already been done, but I told 
could play because the play- 
everyone, not just those deemed 


The once happy 
and bewildered 
other children 
The damage had 
my son that he 
ground was for 
“acceptable”, 

I'm sure this incident affected me more 
than it did my son, but I'm also sure it af- 
fected him in some subtle way. This incident 
is only the first of many such incidents he 
will be forced to deal with at various stages 
in his life. It presents a sad, but nonethe- 
less true commentary on our contemporary, 
Christian/American society. I was tempted 
to write Viewpoint at that time, but decided 
against it, for I believed that it was simply 
an isolated incident that did not reach be- 
yond my son. How wrong I was! 

One morning while my wife, my son and I 
were on our way to school, we noticed some 
children waiting for the school bus. Two 
blond "hooligan" (a term frequently used by 
the white press when referring to ghetto 
youngsters) were intimidating a young black 
girl to the point of tears. One might dis- 
miss this as an act of young boys showing 
their hostility towards girls in general, But 
why single out the black girl when there were 
several other girls also waiting for the bus. 

I began to recall the chiidren playing 
together and remembered how frequently the 
term "nigger" was casually tossed about. 
These children learned this discriminatory 
behavior and language from somewhere, but 
where? And besides the question of where, 
one must seriously consider this question —- 
"That these incidents have occurred in a so— 
called Christian institution; what does this 


tell us concerning our preparation for 
Christ's ministry to the outside world?" 

In searching for answers to these 
questions, there exists a dangerous ten- 
dency to simplify and to generalize. 

These dangers do not negate my Christian 
responsibility to attempt to respond to 
these incidents. At the risk of being 
accused of oversimplifying, I offer some 
personal observations and reflections as 
a member of a minority group, as a parent 
and as a student of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. You may not agree with some of 
my observations, but I assert that the 
responses to these questions are crucial 
if there can ever truly exist a "commun— 
ity of brothers and sisters in Christ". 

I am from a tradition where children 
occupy a position of importance, because 
they represent the future of my community. 
Because of their importance, utmost at- 
tention is given to their upbringing. The 
elders of the community are careful to 
set good examples of what it means to be 
human and are careful to protect indiv— 
idual respect and dignity. The extended 
family is the child's primary learning 
en ironment, and it is within this con- 
text that the child's attitudes and per— 
sonality are shaped. It is safe to assume 
that, within the larger society, the fam- 
ily exerts a great influence over the 
child's attitudes and personality. This 
being the case, then a child can be ex-— 
pected to mimic the parents’ language 
and behavior. 

In these incidents, I am led to be- 
lieve that the children involved learned 
these patterns of behavior and language 
from their parents. What makes these in- 
cidents all the more discouraging is the 
fact that one or both of the parents are 
preparing for the Christian ministry. In 
the larger situation, either of these pos— 
sibilities arise; the parents are unaware 
of their children's behavior or the par- 
ents hold these same attitudes that the 
children have manifested in their actions. 
If either is the case, what does this tell 
us concerning their qualification and pre— 
paration for the ministry? 

If the parents are unaware of their 
child's behavior, I feel that their ef- 
fectiveness as ministers will be greatly 
diminished. The old cliche, "charity 


begins at home" is operative here. Before 

one can assume a position of community lead- 
ership, one must have a firm insight about 
one's personal situation. It is a contradic- 
tion to talk of brotherly and sisterly love 

to a community when one's own children are 
violating this fundamental principle of Christ- 
ian faith. It is a parent's responsibility to 
know what his or her children are doing. If 
basic principles of humanity are established 
at an early age, as the children grow, there 
will be fewer incidents of human disrespect 
and callousness. Ignorance of the behavioral 
and language patterns of one's children is no 
exoneration of the parental responsibility to 
know. 

The second possibility is even more threat-— 
ening to the basic foundations of Christianity 
(not the Christianity practiced in our Ameri- 
can culture). If the children are simply mim- 
icking their patents, then those racist at— 
titudes which have been part of the American 
culture since its beginning are still rampant 
even in such a supposedly enlightened commun~ 
ity as Princeton Seminary. From the beginning, 
American Christianity and racism have gone 
hand-in-hand. “Christian" rationalizations 
were given for the genocidal policies perpet- 
rated against the native inhabitants and for 
the inhuman institution of slavery. In that 
time, one could be both a "Christian" and a 
racist; the two were not mutually exclusive. 

In our enlightened era, have we not real— 
ized that one cannot oppress one’s brother or 
sister and still claim membership in Christ's 
fellowship? If one still believes that it is 
possible to be both a Christian and a racist, 
then we are doomed to live in a fragmented 
society, one black the other white. If that 
is the case, then let us stop pretending that 
we are living in a Christian "community" here 
at Princeton. My family and I left the sec- 
ular community of Hanover,’ New Hampshire to 
come to the religious community of PTS only 
to find that there was more of a spirit of 
"oneness" there than here. We had to come 
here to experience the frustration and anguish 
of racial prejudice. 

The real victims of our warped sensitiv— 
ity are the children, yours and mine, OURS. 
Racism not only affects those who are the re- 
Cipients of this hatred, but also those who 
are the perpetrators of this hatred. As par- 
ents, it is our responsibility to insure that 
our children are nurtured in as healthy an 


atmosphere as possible. We must teach 
them that in the Kingdom of God there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, slave nor free- 
man, black nor white. They look to us 
for guidance and leadership. Whether 

or not they grow in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ is entirely in our hands. We 

can show them the meaning of divine wis- 
dom or human ignorance, spiritual love or 
worldly hatred. “Kids will be kids" by 
the examples we as parents set for them. 
We can teach them petty human prejudices 
or we can transcend this pettiness and 


point to the example established by the 
carpenter from Nazareth. 
& * * * * % * * * % % * * * * 


NOTE ON MARK CARLSON’S ESSAY, "Thoughts 
of an Ex-Capitalist Pig" 


by Wendy Miller Smolen 


(Wendy Miller Smolen is a graduate of 
Duke University and is presently a 
senior in the M.Div. program.) 


We are all products of this society: 
we owe our position, our education, our 
present leisure as students to this so- 
ciety; we are supported and nurtured by 
it. 

This is not to say that we owe our al 
legiance to our society (for it is ours)... 

This is not to say that we are to over- 
look its wrongs'and its tile... 

This is not to say that there is not 
much in our society which angers us and 
rannles our consciences ... 

This is not to say that there is not 
much in our society which needs changing... 


This is to say that we are a part of 
society, however much we decry it and seek 
to separate ourselves from it ... 

This is to say that our society's 
wrongs taint us with a stain which revol-— 
utionary rhetoric and religious self- 
righteousness cannot wash away .o. 

This is to say that we cannot set 
ourselves over against society, as divine 
judges filled with holy wrath ... 

For we, too, are part of our society—— 


we, too, participate in its sin. 


Let us beware the tendency to seek to 
justify ourselves, to assuage our own guilt 
through our religious beliefs and political 
persuasions. 

As Christians, we may correctly assess 
our society's ills; as members of society, 
however, we must address these ills humbly, 
remembering our own part therein. 

I am not suggesting that we address these 
ilis. Not at all -- quite the contrary ... 
We may, indeed we must despise wealth. A 
grave wrong is committed, however, when we 
despise the wealthy. . 

The prophets spoke harsh words, indeed, 
but always they were spoken out of a deep 
love and concern for the people -— and always 


the prophet partook of his/her people's fate... 


Let us address our society, our people as 
true prophets: with a firm understanding of 
our own place among our people, and out of a 
deep regard for the welfare of our people. 


*% 5 3 «7 * eh es St * % Gee ne ae gee a Se * 


PROFESSOR YANG'S LETTER TO THE SEMINARIANS 


(j steven muse) 


(Steve Muse is a middler in the M.Div. pro- 
gram and a graduate of Davidson College, 
North Carolina. It should not be assumed 
that Steve is necessarily that close to 
the unusually devout Professor Yang. ) 


My esteemed and worshipful colleagues: a 
thousand blessings. 

It has come to my attention that you are 
neglecting your studies, chasing after a for- 
eign spirit and reading strange books about 
perfecting and sanctifying yourselves rather 
than simply accepting yourselves, as it were, 
in all good faith, and diligently pursuing 
the tradition of your elders, viz., a theo- 
logical education. Let me tell you of my own 
particular history. 

As a small child, I begged my mother to 
thrill me again and again with tales of the 
magical temple of our Common Endless Creator 
wherein the Holy Spirit resided, and of the 
crystalline pure river that flowed out in all 
directions from its center embuing all living 
things with the heavenly glow of perfect 
health and well-being. Pilgrims came from 
all over the world to take the miraculous 
water back to their families, devising, each 
in their own way, all manner of methods to 
contain it, but it could not be done. Those 
who tried old skins saw them burst asunder 


and the ones using new ones found them 
turning the water brackish. . 

such stories thrilled me as a child, 
but now that I'm a man I realize my naivete 
to believe such fantasies and I quiver in 
my shoes at even the thought of having as-— 
sociated a mythical fountain of youth and 
primitive animism with the Holy Temple of 
the Almighty God. I have thoroughly for- 
sworn my childish ways and have absolutely 
refused for as long as I can remember the 
narcissistic temptation to look even dim- 
ly into a mirror! But most of all, I'm 
thankful for having discovered the true 
temple of God wherein the Holy Speerit 
does in fact reside. 

Here at PTS, ofcourse, this is a temple 
available to every seminarian. I only wish 
there were more hours in the day wherein 
one could drink up their sweet nectar. Why 
the reading of such thoughts alone —— all 
nicely bound and objectively pre—pared for 
one's consumption —— are capable of stim— 
ulating even the simplest of minds to con- 
sider countless untried conceptual laby-— 
rinths of the most tortuous kind in hopes 
of arriving at a more complete statement 
of the truth of the matter! One day I 
too hope to commit my own thoughts to pap-— 
er —~ make the flesh word, if you know 
what I mean. 

For just think what our ancestors 
could have accomplished if they had had 
the use of the knowledge contained in | 
these books! The apostles had no theo- h 
logians, but only their own experience 
as a guide, and the early Church Fathers, 
dedicated though they were, attached 
themselves in all innocence to the only 
source they had at the time, that mis— | 
guided gnostic Plato! What did he know? 

But it is just as well, for they 
were simple people in a simple world 
where God clothed the lilies of the field, 
and people actually believed their neigh-— 
bors were themselves. They didn't need to © 
read six-hundred pages a day (nor could | 
they absorb such amounts as effectively | 
as we do today) in order to live fully in 
God's world or serve as a Priest in the | 
Church. Why the apostles -—— simple 
fishermen that they were -—— couldn't 
even read! They wouldn't know where 
to begin to help our churches now. With- 
out the proper theological education, 
how could they possibly be expected to 
deal constructively with the traumatic 
existential future shock and struggle 
for collective interpsychical hypostasis 


om. AM." 


that characterizes our world today? 

But rest assured that God's all knowing 
mercy has given us powerful voracious intel- 
lects capable of remembering exactly word 
for word what each other says, how the sounds 
were strung together and if the need arises, 
the title and author of the book in which 
the words were read. In fact, I myself have 
even known a rare few who could give the 
page number as well, when necessary, to 
stun their listeners with the documentation 
of their opinion. The mark of true under- 
standing indeed! Thus, it is quite obvious 
that after a sufficient amount of material 
is absorbed and catalogued by the intellect, 
the whole person is utterly transformed. In- 
to what, I do not yet know; however, I know 
this -— the mind of such a one will be con- 
tinually thinking; about its emotions, de- 
Sires, dreams, theories, movements, in 
short about everything that it can. Never 
before will the maxim of our esteemed St. 
Descartes be more true, "I think, therefore 
Indeed, the words of God will be as 


roots to their hearts, nourishing them with 


the living water of "continual thought" as 


the blessed theologian, Paul, so vividly 
expressed in his letter to the Thessalogians. 


So remember my fellow theologians—to-be, 


let us not sleep as others do but let us 
watch out! that we study relentlessly each 


and every day and night in order to dis- 
cover what we do not yet know, and learn to 


say it plainly and carefully in theological 


language which is the true language of the 
soul. Above all else, do not let the Satan 
tempt you, for his names are many: charis-— 


matic, guru, sufi, Eastern Orthodox ascetic, 
| gnostic, mystic, etc. 


His actions may be 
of love, but his words reveal his true de- 
monic intent, when he says, "Beware, my 


Children, of anything beyond the One Shep— 
| herd. 
-end, and much study is a weariness of the 
flesh." 
temple of God is within, and would have you 


Of making many books, there is no 
He would have you believe that the 


keep your hearts dumb in The Presence. 
Rest assured, we have the truth; that 


/}which is written in the text and can be ob— 


jectively lifted from its pages (demytholo- 
gized and empiricized much like the past-— 


-eurization of milk) Wherever the text it- 

self seems lacking or queer in any way, we 
-have the Church Dogmatics, the Institutes 

and a host of other equally ponderous 


remedies. 

So be wary, seminarians, of other 
traditions than your own, of modern-day 
miracle workers and false prophets and 
heretics of all kinds, especially wonder- 
working navel—gazers like the recent Leb- 
anese monk, Sharbol Marklouf, who some 
misguided Catholic priests canonized for 
sitting -in-a;cellvall his life eating 
olives and using a board for a pillow! 
God despises such individuals for burying 
their talents in the ground and retreat-— 
ing from the activities of this world. 
Watch out! lest you are seduced by their 
seeming bliss of their simple and dumb 
spirits. Take courage. Abstain from asc— 
eticism and self denial in all forms. Do 
not deny yourseives anything, but continue 
as you are. Eat meat. Drink liquor and 
condiments as much and as often as you 
like. Entertain yourselves in whatever 
ways you can, for the world is in God's 
hands. And you are, one and all, saved 
from every form of evil in the name of 
Him who died for you. 


in all truth and humility 
I remain, 


A.BoM.Div.Ph.D. Yang 


* * * % * % * * * * * * * * 


Attention 


Six copies of the 10 Year Review 
(Self-Study) Committee's report 
are on reserve at the library. 
This material is very revealing—- 
particularly its last 3 sections. 
Please take a look'at it. 


10 


Where the Angels Went 


I warn you: it looks like a party 
-—- flesh falls together in a general sigh, 
breathing bottled spirits and the sweet smoke 


of undiscovered crimes: 


the coarse murmur 


of rowdy desperation: rumors of mirrors 
and the brazen search for a ripe mouth -—-—- 
like any party where singles file away 

the flat remains of dreams. 


It looks like a party, but it is the vortex 
of meaning revealed, the discovery of the age. 
I warn you: I have found the black hole 

where the angels went, the spot which sucked 


the spirits into dark. 
where mass collapses mass: reality 
the universe denies it. 


that space 
so intense 


Perhaps we 
and charge 
after all, 
Perhaps it 
I warn you: 


stephen Hollaway 


T have stumbled into 


will put a fence around it 
admission to nothing. 
the myth we need to understand. 

will eat the world before we can. 


Tt is: 


(S.H. notes that this discovery was made on a Friday 
night in Hodge Hall, and not in Alexander.) 


A PECULIAR ENCOUNTER 
by Mark Carlson 


(Mark returns to our pages this time with 
something a bit different from the essay 
on biblical approaches to the hunger prob- 
lem that appeared in our last issue. This 
piece is not on the possible overpopula-— 
tion of squirrels on our main quadrangle. ) 


'Twas a typical rainy Saturday afternoon 
when I spied a peculiar encounter in the Mil- 
ler quad between one Satan and one seminarian. 
I, being the studious lad that I am, was walk-— 
ing to the library from lunch and, so, stopped, 
pretending to admire the squirrels, the Lord's 
blessed little creature, in order to eavesdrop 


on this singular conversation. 

"Hello there," said Satan. He was 
dressed in a fine silk shirt, pink in 
color, and pants so dazzling white that 
Jesus in His transfiguration would have 
looked dull next to him. I could see 
from where I stood that ol' Satan had 
tucked his red tail down his pants and 
curled his toenails in tightly so no one 
would mistake him for Tillich, but his 
somewhat flashy hat could hardly hide 
his horns. "What time is it?" 

"Praise the Lord," replied the semi- 
narian from under his black umbrella. 
"It's two-thirty—two." 

The squirrels perked up their ears. 

"My, what good diction.” Obviously 
that crafty Satan was baiting his trap. 


“Why, thank you," replied the seminarian 
with even better enunciation, then added with 
a touch of pious concern, “Aren't you getting 
wet?" 

The Devil stammered a minute, wondering 
if in that statement lay something ontologic— 
ally profound. Finally he answered, "Yes." 

"Why don't you carry an umbrella?" 

“Why do you?" snapped Satan. "Don't you 
know that the rain is God's gift to everyone? 
Beautiful drops of pristine softness. Pick 
another substance on this wretched earth that 
is as smooth and clear, pure and cleansing. Any 
thankful Christian should embrace the rain 
from heaven." 

The Devil had a point. 

"Why do you, my fine young seminarian, 
carry such a morbid black umbrella? I- urr, 

I mean— Satan wouldn't allow that sort of thing 
even in Hell. ‘Even if you have no appreciation 
for God's generous gift of rain, you could 
choose a more lively color befitting the new 
wife." 

The seminarian was taken aback, but the 
umbrella had a point. 

"Who gives you the right," he said, "to 
question my black umbrella? God? Besides, a 
black umbrella is what ministers are supposed 
to carry, just like this brown briefcase. 

It's ecclesiastically sanctioned and endorsed . 
by the deacons. And it's the Princeton look, 
you know. Who would respect a minister if he 
didn't carry a black umbrella and briefcase 
with a spare turtleneck sweater for those cas-— 
ual occasions?" 

"T thought your diploma proved that you 
are a minister," rebutted Satan, deviously 
directing the conversation to the real matter 
he was after. “All you need is that sheep— 
skin to let everyone know you've mastered ... 
ah .o. What is it you master?” Feigned ignor- 
ance. 

Quick to his toes the proud, upright sem- 
inarian unabashedly replied, "For my noble 
efforts at Princeton Theological Seminary, I 
get an M.Div., a master of divinity." 

The squirrels dropped their nuts. 


"Are you telling me that in three years 
you master divinity?" 
"Well, ah, that's what the degree says." 


"Can you honestly claim to master God in 
any amount of time and still call yourself a 
Minister? I've never heard of anything so hyp- 
“ocritical in my life!" At this point, the 
Devil was blatantly lying, because I know for 


a fact that he’s seen many a church and 
talked to quite a few Christians. 

"Well, I really don't master God ..." 
"Oh, then your degree must mean you 
master BEING God. A little church history, 
some erudite theology, a couple of hours’ 
practice throwing water on a plastic baby 

in the name of the Trinity, babysit a 
youth group, and you have acquired all 


the skills that make you divine." 
"That's not it at all." The seminar- 
ian was getting disturbed. 


"Then you can you accept such a degree? 
It's like a chicken strutting around with 
a badge on its nice white breast saying, 
"Master of Humanity" ~-— except the chicken 
isn't a hypocrite. After all, who's the 
real master if one gets free room and 
board for doing what comes naturally?" 

"Stop this stupid talk." 

"How can you claim to master being 
God if only one man ever mastered being 
human and He had to be fully divine, too?" 

"Stop it. Okay. We don't master 
divinity. We're all hypocrites." I 
noticed the holy (and wholly) inclusive 
va we" < 

"Then what do you master, Mr. Hypoc— 
ritus? Your petty little ‘theologies’ 
that no one can understand, including your- 
self in those rare moments of honesty? An 
esoteric language crippled with holier- 
than-thou "Thou's" and "Blessed'’s"? A 
clever way to get your cabbage-like con- 
gregation to bow their heads by saying 
“Lettuce, pray"? Are you master of piety? 
Master of ecclesioclogical administration? 
Or master of J's, E's, D's, and P's? Are 
you even a master of love?" 

With that, the seminarian stood sil- 
ent. It was fortunate indeed that he no 
longer opened his mouth, for at least now 
he knew he didn't have any answers. 

After they left, I myself sat and 
talked with the squirrels a long time —- 

I think God gave squirrels more wisdom 
than people. Why was I here? What really 
did I hope to master in these three years? 
I still have no answers, but I have elim- 
inated quite a few. Perhaps this matter 
must be worked out between me and My 
Master. 


# * ¥* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


HOW DIFFERENTLY DOES THE SEMINARY'S 
OTHER HALF LIVE 


by Andy Choy 


(Andy Choy is a senior from San Francisco, Ca. 
He attended a number of other colleges before 
graduating from the Univ. of Cal, Berkeley 
and coming to Seminary. We find it ironic, 


particularly after reading this article, that 


students have more freedom to speak out than 
do members of the faculty.) 


November is rushing to an end, Christmas 
is dead ahead, and with ordination exams over, 
graduation seems nearly at hand. I realize 
that my three years here at Princeton are al- 
most up. And like a long distance runner 
wanting the finish line so badly, finishing 
is all that counts; the order has lost its 
Significance. Thinking back, all I can feel 
is anger mixed with pain. The whys, whos and 
hows are still a blur, but the feeling is so 
clear and so distinct. I'd like to share with 
you bits and pieces of one runner's experience 
here at Princeton. 

My initial impression of the Seminary was 
a rich diversity of intellects, talents and 
personalities. Over the years, deepening 
friendships with students and faculty have 
further supported that impression. As indiv— 
iduals, they have much to offer to the life 
and vitality of the seminary community. But 
where is this vitality, this freshness? 

I've heard some of it through the doors 
of students’ rooms, as they played their 
guitars alone. I've seen some of it painted, 
sculpted, and displayed in dorm rooms and pro- 
fessors’ homes. Bits and pieces of this cre- 
ativity, talent and vitality hang on office 
walls, sit on shelves, and rest on tables, 
where art joins wise crack notes, gifts, and 
pictures of cherished unidentifiables. Some— 
times this life even comes out, most often 
while downing a beer, holding a "rap", or 
just “jiving" with students and professors 
alike. . 

It's there, I've experienced the diver- 
sity of gifts, but why, with all of its re- 
sources, is seminary life still a virtual 
wasteland? Why is the whole less, much less, 
than the sum of its parts? Students are 
overwhelming the counseling services of Trin- 
ity and two seminary professors. Many dis— 
gruntled students are on internships this 


year because of last year's low morale 
on campus. Some students comment that 
it is difficult to ask each other for 
help because of the competition. Others 
feel that there is a general lack of 
caring, of concern for one another ... 

That students are not alone in their 
feelings of discontent has reinforced my 
own view of the situation. Some profes— 
sors believe that faculty relationships 
also border on wasteland—quality. 

Last Spring, I met individually and 
informally with a dogen professors from 
both the senior and junior faculty. Frus-— 
tration, anger and fear were the three 
most common feelings expressed by most. 
Among the junior faculty, a fear that 
speaking out on certain controversial is-— 
sues would hurt their chances for a re— 
newed contract or tenure stifled their 
full involvement in seminary life. Behind 
basic job security, some cited a combina-— 
tion of a tight market, a family to raise 
and one’s future at stake as pressing con— 
cerns. 

Coupled with these forementioned con— 
cerns were certain "unofficial" role ex- 
pectations as to how one handled oneself 
as a “proper Princeton professor". The 
expectations were kept ambiguous enough 
so that a junior faculty person bordered 
on burning him/herself out trying to 
cover all of the bases. Still, they could 
never be sure they were doing the correct 
things to guarantee their future. This 
ambiguity was enough to use up what lit- 
tle energy they hau left after being 
spouse, parent and scholar. 

Receiving little or no feedback as 
to their performance, together with aca- 
demic review contributed to a heightened 
anxiety level and a feeling of helplessness. 
Other departmental procedures only further 
added to their alienation. One senior 
professor thought that the lack of facul- 
ty response to last year's controversies 
wasn't apathy, but that there was a need 
to avoid additional frustrations and am- 
biguities which made it easier to displace 
their energies in pursuit of more tangible 
involvements (i.e., academics, non-seminary 
related activities). Regardless of the 


rationale, the Seminary was denied their input 
into issues that were vital to the life of the 
whole Seminary. 

I am angry, because I couldn’t benefit 
from their input and support. Their inability 
to contribute to a rich mosaic of experience, 
though, is a loss for all involved, as well as 
a loss for myself. Through a subtle chain of 
interrelationships, the junior faculty could 
be controlled or intimidated. When asked who 
holds the reins, some singled out the Presi- 
dent, while others pointed to heads of depart— 
ments, To compound problems, three senior 
faculty members mentioned that there was no 
neutral ground where they could meet.(a fac- 
ulty lounge might even serve this purpose). 
The seminary—owned homes were too close and 
too threatening. 

The few times professors met together 
informally were often due to their wives. 

Most of the time, small cliques form with a 
general uneasiness toward other similar 
groupings. One senior professor felt that 
most professors had little time to develop 
their social skills and that this left many 
professors shy and intimidated. One junior 
member commented that he has never exper-— 
ienced such a fragmented faculty community. 
He was echoed by another professor who had 
also come from a healthier situation. A 
few commented that all of the settings 

where faculty members met with one another 
were rigid and formal. When asked about 
Princeton in general, a member of the senior 
faculty responded by saying, “If this was 
the best of all worlds, I wouldn't be here." 

My experiences with professors have been 
very limited, to say the least, but I would 
have to be blind not to see the malaise 
which afflicts the faculty. Perhaps many 
of the problems are shared by other insitu- 
tions, but from the conversations I had 
(much of which remain confidential), there 
are a number of problems unique to Princeton. 
It was enlightening for me to hear the two 
professors compare this experience with their 
previous ones. I've been through five dif- 
ferent institutions and know many individ— 
uals and a few professors at other seminaries. 
All of my own experiences, together with com— 
ments from friends, would indicate that this 
underlying feeling of being constricted is 
at least particularly prevalent at Princeton. 

still, I do not have a clear picture of 
what the root causes of this blight are. 


Some certainly involve powerful personal- 
ities. Others may be tied to more imper-— 
sonal forces. On one level, I speak out 
only because I feel that if something a 
professor does in his or her personal life 
detracts from my education, I have a right 
to say something. But on another level, 
students could be a source of support for 
faculty members, as well as the reverse. 
This could only be for the better. 

My overwhelming impression is that 
there is something dehumanizing about the 
experience here at Princeton. Whether or 
not I am exaggerating this phenomenon, 
both students and professors seem to be 
its victims. Fear, selfishness, boastful- 
ness, resentment and outright anger work 
to keep faculty and students alienated 
from each other. 

I cannot easily say that these "prin— 
cipalities and powers" can be overcome, 
that Christ has set us free from them. It 
may sound like wishful thinking to even 
mention these truths. We need to begin 
to talk openly about different issues 
such as pastoral care on campus, reveiw— 
ing class content, more student represen— 
tation, more faculty involvement in a 
fuller seminary life (i.e., social and 
pastoral, as well as academic). We need 
to talk, we need to be involved in a heal- 
ing process, a dynamic interchange of ideas, 
hurts, and concerns. We don't take these 
principalities and powers seriously enough 
to realize that they grow like cancers to 
destroy a community. In my view, we are 
dealing with a corporate sin which de- 
mands action by the community for its 
overcoming. 

I've seen communities work and have 
seen how much time and sweat go into 
their formation. As students and facul- 
ty, perhaps we don't have much energy 
left to think of giving anymore of our- 
selves after fulfilling our primary tasks. 
But can't we, nevertheless, address the 
issues and acknowledge our brokenness? 

On the street, people call it "bullshit-— 
tin'", when one refuses to face issues. 
After coming to Princeton, I have encount— 
ered the most eloquent, sophisticated and 
learned shuck and jive that I have ever 
seen. If we can come clean and face the 
issues too numerous to list, perhaps we 
can begin to work for change and, in the 
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process, become a healthier community. What 
frightens me the most is that Princeton is 
the Church, virtually indistinguishable from 
the real dorta: About the only thing that 
sets Princeton Seminary apart from the real 
‘world is that some here pretend that they 
need to graduate before they can begin their 
ministries. 
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SALIENT EVENTS AND INFORMATION 


by Christian Iosso 


Without spending too much time on campus 
politics in this issue, we would like to note 
a number of favorable events. The first con- 
cerns the Student Gov't seminar I held on Nov. 
8, which was a general planning and coordina- 
ting meeting for all student-run organizations. 
After an analysis by John Hogman of how we as a 
student body might move from individual and 
collective experiences of problems to their 
resolution, representatives from almost all 
of the groups and funded activities presented 
briefs of their interests and goals. 

Among the issues presented, the Assoc. of 
Black Seminarians and the Internat'l Students 
Assoc. stressed the low admission levels with— 
in their respective constituencies. In the 
case of the International Students, the ac-— 
tual 6.9% enrollment belies the seminary's 
claimed 10%, and in the case of Black Stu- 
dents, this means an enrollment (3%) path- 
etically close to the minimum required for 
state and federal funding. (The Seminary 
maintains that decreasing minority enrollment 
is due to funding rather than policy defic- 
iencies). 

Both groups mentioned the formation of 
a third world center, and both, though this 
would also go for women, also noted the con-— 
tinuing lack of minority faculty. As an odd 
note, it was reported that the Seminary con- 
siders Spanish—-surnamed U.S. citizens to be 
internationals. Discussion of these and other 
issues was. seen as very worthwhile, at least 
as a first step. . 

The Social Action Committee noted its 
continuing difficulties in deciding which 
particular intra-seminary issues it would 
addre Naturally, there are quite a num— 
ber of "larger" issues to confront, though it 
seems odd that some on the committee feel that 


SS. 


in "making an issue" of some matter, they 
are not taking a stand on it (ed. note). 
The group’s schedule at present includes 
discussions of both the energy issue and 
homosexuality. The apparent passing of 

the seminary wives’ fellowship was also 
noted at the meeting (though all interested 
women are weicome to participate in Women's 
Center activities), In the last part of 
the evening, considerable harmony was ex-— 
pressed on the representation of student 
views on the trustee level. 

The Seminary Conference chairperson, 
sandy McConnel, also made a presentation, 
discussing the integration of input from 
open "town" meetings into the deliberations 
of that 20 member body. Such a meeting, on 
the Nature of Field Education, was held 2 
days later, with about 75 students and 
people from the Fid. ed. office. Quest— 
ions were voiced concerning the continuing 
difficulties in integrating any sort of 
meaningful experience back into one's ac— 
ademic routine, and difficulties of women 
in some placement situations, the res— 
pective valuations of the 2 types of field 
ed. jobs, and the diversity of placement 
opportunities. The Fld. ed. staff pointed 
out the perenial financial strains and the 
attempts made at improving the teaching 
church experience. We look forward to 
the Conference's "town meeting” oh sem— 
inary governance. 

With reference to the prev wees up- 
date in last issue -- elections were held 
on Nov. 2ist on the 4 amendments to the 
constitution —- all of which passed by at 
least a vote of 4 to 1. These changes will 
give the ISA, ABS, and the Women's Center 
the option of placing representatives on 
the Student Government. 

Lecturers at the Seminary included 2 
former elected officials from Taiwan, 

Chang Chin~tse and Wu Ming—hui, now fug— 
igives from that country's particular 
“justice”, Though the situation on that 
island is, of anything, more closed than 
the situation in 5. Korea, the US Press 
and churches have paid it much less atten- 
tion. (Please note the petitions on S. 
Korea in the campus center, however. ) 
Black Evangelist Tom Skinner also preached 
and spoke on campus, as did the very pop-— 
ovelist Frederick Buechner. 
Ox potentially far reaching import-— 
ance nave been the student interviews of 
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prospective faculty members over the past few 
weeks, As was reported in Dr. McCord's Inter-~ 
view, there are a number of senior and junior 
faculty positions open. Students have been 
permitted to meet with candidates for these 
positions, but the procedures have not been 
wrinkle free. As was pointed out by Linda 
Foley, for a more serious amount of student 
input in the selections process, it would be 
good-to let students at least discuss the can- 
didates with the faculty verbally (as well as 
by memo), if students are not to be given an 
actual "vote" in the final hiring decision. 
Dr. Nichols, who had developed the program 
for student involvement with commendable rap— 
idity after it was suggested, replied (by 
letter) that a stable group of students was 
needed to review all the candidates with some 
consistent set of criteria. This, so far, 


has been lacking, and all students —- part— 
icularly those who sit in on meetings of the 
various departments -——- are encourage to take 


part in the process. 

A final and less hopeful note: one of the 
women whose name is listed on the Women's 
Center newsletter, “Suggestions for Survival", 
received a harshly inscribed copy of that same 
newsletter issue. We find it sad to see a 
supportive and positive group on campus occa— 
sion this sort of anxiety among other students. 
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HOMOSEXUALITY: WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE ... 


by Larry Scott 


(Larry Scott is a senior, whose graduating 
concentration is in Pastoral Theology. He 
is a graduate of the University of Toronto, 
and is a past Chairperson of the Social Ac-— 
tion Committee. He also wrote in Viewpoint 
last year, as the then Secretary of the In- 
ternational Students’ Association.) 


When ail is said and done, "I'm not sure." 
This was perhaps the most common reaction ex-— 
pressed about the presentation cailed “Homo— 
sexuality and Judaeo-Christian Faith’ heid on 
December ist in the Main Lounge. The event 
was sponsored by the Social Action Committee 
and was attended by over 100 people. Ona 
campus that abounds with issues and causes, 
it is highly significant that so many stu- 
dents would turn out on one occasion, to hear 
two unknown speakers share their stories. 

As a@ seminary community, we rarely have 
public discussion about a Christian understan-— 
ding of human sexuality in general, but these 
two men openly discussed their own homosexu- 
ality in particular. And no one laughed or 
made crude remarks -- at least not after the 
speakers began their moving presentaticn. 
Perhaps ‘for the first time, scores of semi- 
“narians came face tc face with two professed 
homosexuals, and earnestly sought to under- 
stand who they were as human beings and as 
fOrothers in Christ. 

The Christian community has up until now 
tended to ignore the issue of homosexuality, 
or to consider homosexuals as outside of its 
fold. This oversight has been seriously chal- 
lenged in recent years, even to the point that 
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‘LOOKING FOR A PERFECT MASTER 


by Rodney Petersen 


(Rod, a graduate of Harvard College and 
Divinity School, is presently in the 
doctoral program in church history and 
is also part-time pastor to single stu- 
dents. He has previously been an assis— 
tant in Harvards Memorial Church.) 


The presence of the seminary accred— 
itation reveiw committee on campus has 
raised anew questions about the kind and 
quality of counseling, both spiritual and 
psychological, going on here as Princeton. 
This comes in the face of two significant 
trends which have occurred since that com— 
mittee was last here ten years ago (1967). 
There is, first of all, a growing Protes— 
tant awareness of the need for spiritual 
growth and deveiopment. Such education 
has been ieft largely to obscure Puritan 
manuals for personal holiness, or to the 
individual to work out at a time when the 
church's attention was focused more sin- 
gularly upon social issues. Interest in 
James Fowler's work, or that of our own 
James Loder, in spiritual development, 
and increasing pressure for courses in 
Christian spirituality are further signs 
of this. Secondly, the last. ten years 
have also seen psychology come out of the 
closet and move into the market place, 

We are, in short, less reluctant about 
admitting a need for counseling. The 
success of Gail Sheehy's book, Passages 
(1974), is perhaps as good an indication 
of this as anything else. 

These are positive trends when seen in 

. (cont. on pg. 7) 
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Viewpoint is an informal journal of frank 
and creative discussion, published by the 
students of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Essays, pcetry, stories, commentary, and 
graphics are all welcome -—-— though the edit— 
cr reserves the right not tc publish certain 
contributions. The opinions expressed in 
Viewpoint are simply those of its contribu- 
tors, and do not necessarily reflect the of- 
ficial position of the Seminary or-of the 
editorial staff. Issues are published every 
two weeks with articles submitted by Wednes— 
day of the week before publication. It is 
test to photostat copies of any material 
submitted as it tends to get marked up in 
the process of editing. The Viewpoint Box 
is in the administration building. 


the 1975 General Assembly, UPUSA, may be 
asked to vote on the ordination of pro- 
fessed homosexuals. The time thus seemed 
ripe for the Social Action Committee to 
raise the issue of homosexuality before 
our own PTS community. Seminarians can—- 
not (or at least should not) profess to 
take an intelligent stand on an issue they 
don't adequateiy understand, especiaily 
when future parishioners wiil look to them 
for articulate guidance. 

Many people might respond that they al. 
ready know all they need to know. Obvious. 
ly some felt otherwise, as shown %y the 
considerable audience that assenbiec at a 
very busy time of term, to hear two Christ. 
ians discuss their homosexuality and per—- 
haps clarify their own responses during 
the 14-hour long presentation. 

After the main session was adjourned, 
about twenty students went down to the 
Snack Bar with our visitors and an infor- 
mal period of discussion continued until 
9:30 poem. The content of that unrecorded 
meeting is summarized later in this art— 
icle, for the benefit of the larger com- 
munity. In addition, a paper by James 
Nelson —— dealing with biblical and the- 
ological perspectives on homosexuality —— 
is still on reserve at Speer Library. 

Soon the UPUSA's Task Force on Homosex— 
uality study kit, will also be available 
in the same place. And as a follow-up, 
the Social Action Committee intends to 
sponsor a second presentation on homosex— 
vality, early next term, designed to el- 
licit more student discussion and to focus 
on aspects of the issue not yet raised. 
It is hoped that two lesbian speakers may 
also be present on the panel, to provide 
additional perspective. Last but not 
least, the specific matter of ordination 
of homosexuals will be aired in a debate. 


A Recapitulation 

Four speakers from New York were slate 
to present their ideas: Dameon Carron, a 
former Roman Catholic priest; Bruce Cooper 
a Jewish graduate student at Columbia; Joh 
Gump, an ordained Presbyterian who is a © 
career counselor at the New York Institute 
of Technology; and Lawrence Gobson, a for- 
mer teacher and a Princeton Seminary grad- 
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uate {M.Div.) of 1966. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Carron became quite iil in New York, at the 
iast moment, and had to be helped home by Mr. 
Cooper —— leaving only the two Presbyterian 
speakers to carry on the presentation. The 
intended breadth of the discussion therefore 
suffered, but our remaining guests managed to 
carry on alone. Although this was only Mr. 
Gump’s second time in a public forum discus— 
sing his own homosexuality -- and Mr. Gibson's 
first -— they spoke articulately, with frank— 
ness and obvious sincerity. Both these qual-— 
ities were appreciated by the audience, who 
at first seemed uncertain about what the 
speakers would be like or how to respond to 
them. 

I shall not summarize the content of the 
speakers’ presentation at length, because it 
is available on tape. Instead, I will re- 
capitulate the major points made, in order 
to encourage those who missed it to hear the 
full version. Both men gave autobiographies, 
stressing the difficult struggles they went 
through in coming to grips with their own 
homosexuality. Each mentioned that they had 
invested much energy in initial denial, then 
deep and earnest prayer, as well as extensive 
and rigorous psychological counseling —- all 
to no avail. Reluctantly they concluded that 
their sexual orientation was "natural" and not 
wilifully chosen. This prompted them to look 
again at the traditional biblical and theolog-— 
ical understanding of who they were. They 
believed they had no choice about their sex-— 
ual orientation, as it was present from early 
childhood —- even though they felt socially 
conditioned by their upbringing to try var- 
i10us heterosexual relationships. These at— 
tempts proved to be miserable failures. 

Does this reality mean that God creates 
people to be unnatural, or to sin against 
their will? This is the theological dilemma 
to which they addressed themselves. Mr. Gump 
responded by suggesting that perhaps he had 
a “thorn in the flesh”, and like Paul, could 
not presume to haw God take it away. 

The thorn analogy is to the anguish he 
had to endure in terms of accepting this con- 
dition as unchangeable, rather than to the 
“wrongness" of being homosexual, per se. 
Various theories attribute homosexuality to 
psychological or biological causes, or a 
combination of both, but there is no defin-— 


itive consensys in the scientific community. 


Dr. Hiltner would take exception to this ap- 


praisal, saying that homosexuality is def- 
initely a developmental condition, but that 
the person has no choice in their orienta— 
tion. His position on this subject is too 
complex to deal with here. Neither gentle-— 
man felt it was possible to ascertain pre- 
cisely why he was homosexual; the important 
thing was to accept that they undeniably 
were, and for them to determine how to 

live out the consequences. 

The matter of biblical guidance in the 
matter quickly came to the fore. Mr. Gump 
endorsed the Nelson article from "Christi- 
anity and Crisis" and suggested that people 
could make up their own minds on how to ex— 
eget various texts, after reading the art-— 
icle. It was argued that an on-the-spot 
argument about proof-texting would not be 
edifying for discussion; however, the 
speakers appealed to an overall biblical 
understanding of sexuality, and discounted 
specific 0.T. references as occurring in 
contexts other than teachings on sexual 
orientation per se. 

As for the N.T., it was argued that 
Paul addresses himself principally to the 
issue of heterosexual people who (of sin- 
ful choice) were unfaithful to their cov- 
enant partners, and had promiscuous rela- 
tions with members of the same sex (cf: 
Rom. 1:26-7). Mr. Gibson suggested that 
Paul did not address himself to the issue 
of homosexuality as an orientation, but 
only to homosexual acts that occurred in 
certain contexts. In addition, it was 
suggested that Paul had a rather negative 
view of sexuality, as an unfortunate 
worldly passion that only diverted people's 
minds from the imminent aschaton. In short, 
the Bible neither condemns nor supports 
homosexuality as such. 

The speakers also dealt with concerns 
over whether the acceptance of homosexu— 
ality might lead to any increase in its 
prevalence, the matter of procreation and 
the family unit, the public attitude to 
homosexuality as being ridden with emo- 
tional stereotypes, and the pastoral issue 
of what a minister should/would do if a 
homosexual member of one's congregation 
wanted to come out of hiding and publicly 
acknowledge his status to other parish-— 
ioners. What is an appropriate response 
for the Christian community? Is accept— 
ance of homosexuals as brothers in Christ 


conditional upon one’s ethical judgement upon 
homosexuality itself? Can there be a distinc-— 


tion made, in an issue so emotional and blurred 


as homosexuality? 

Members of the audience asked questions 
for an hour. The complexity and depth of the 
issues left most people feeling that they were 
just beginning to sort out what they believed, 
and why. To that extent, there was a consen— 
sus on the importance of airing the issue. 
Yet the audience's appreciation for what they 
had been allowed to share was evident, when 
they responded in vigorous applause to an an- 
nouncement by Mr. Gibson; to wit,. he indicated 
that his (heterosexual) church in New York had 
just shown their trust and respect by inviting 
him to be a teacher in their Sunday school. 


Commentary on Student Reactions 
A similar forum on homosexuality, involv- 


ing three of the above stated speakers, took 
place last April. Attendance was good, but 
this December's presentation drew an even 
larger audience. I was the S.A.C. moderator 
on both occasions and each time I observed 


students to be open and sensitive to the speak— 


ers, if not actually concurring with their 
views. This time, the presentation was a 
little more subdued, because we did not have 
Mr. Cooper's poignant, rabbinical wit, or Mr. 
Carron's empassioned insight. Perhaps as a 
consequence, the student questions did not be-— 
come as open or pointed as they might have 
been, in the time allowed. 

My intuitive impression -- reinforced by 
extensive feedback from professors and stu- 
dents -—- is that many people felt that their 
gut level questions might offend the speakers, 
or make the questioner look like a "redneck" 
in the eyes of peers. Some people would have 
like more emphasis on the question of sin, 
for instance (where others think the discus— 
sion should end), but hold back. Unfortu- 
nately, I think the students were more frag- 
ite than the visitors in this regard. If 
the discussion missed some “real issues", 
we were perhaps largely responsible for not 
moving the discussion in that direction with 
appropriate questions. Perhaps it would take 
another kind of meeting with a small group 
format, to achieve a more comfortable and less 
inhibited level of discussion. 

As it was, one would be justified in ob- 
serving that the level of theological analy- 
sis was rarely incisive, either on the part 
of the panel or students. Perhaps the sheer 


immediacy of dealing with the issue was 
overpowering; moreover, the shattering of 
old stereotypes was temporarily difficult 
to assimilate into people's feeling-—level 
of consciousness. It is also apparent 
that even seminary students generally 
lack clear theological categories to 
deal with sexuality; they are directed 
mostly by intuition and gut feelings in 
their stance towards homosexuality. This 
makes the issue difficult to unravel and 
present to the community in an edifying 
climate of discussion. 

To the extent that homosexuals began tc 
be considered as real people, though, I 
think that the opening of awareness was vel! 
worthwhile. To see two homosexuals take 
their Christian faith seriously, implied 
that we must take them seriously too. And 
many students did, regardless of whether 
or not they agreed with everything the 
speakers said. 


summary of the Unrecorded Portion of 
the Discussion 


The tone of discussion | was somewhat 
more relaxed and frank, when people re— 
sumed-dialogue in the Snack Bar; however, 
the "walking on eggshells" dynamic did not 
disappear. This ninety minute session cov: 
ered many questions. I will convey the 
main points by paraphrasing and condensing 
what was actually said, into the following 
question-answer format. Please bear in 
mind that these are not quotes. The for-— 
mat may be vaguely reminiscent of the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, but the 
similarity ends there! 


Q: Do you feel your homosexuality is psy-_ 
chological or biological in nature? 


A: (Gump) I believe, with the Hebrew under 
standing, that I cannot separate my mind — 
from my body. My whole person is who I 
am, and that is homosexual. 


A: (Gibson) The issue is not how I tecame_ 
homosexual, but that I am. It's very dif- 
ficult to say how anyway; I do not think 
that any one thing alone is the cause. 
There are many factors, perhaps varying 
in different individuals. 


- ~ 


Q: If someone engages in a homosexual act, 
are they homosexual? | 
A British government 


As Not necessarily. 


| expression. 


survey has shown that 83% of students in Eng- 
lish boarding schools have engaged in homosex-— 
ual acts, but only 8% have a permanent homo— 
sexual orientation after they leave school. 
Similarly, prisons and monasteries have high 
incidents of homosexual acts, because of the 
constraint of the environment. Some homo-— 
sexual activity is temporary, as a substitute 
for heterosexual relations. There is a dif- 
ference between a homosexual act and a homo- 
sexual orientation. 


Q: Do you think it's good for every homosexual 
to "come out" about his condition? 


As It's healthful, yes. Otherwise, repression 
and guilt may do serious damage to a person's 
psychological welfare. Latent homosexuals 

are conditioned to seek heterosexual marriage, 
resulting in great anguish for themselves and 
their wives. It would be better to encourage 
open acknowledgement of one's orientation, be- 
fore getting into such painful relationships. 
Parents and families of homosexuals are fre- 
quently much more loving and accepting than 
they are initially given credit for. This 
“coming out" should be strongly affirmed. 


Q: Why are people so emotional about homosex— 
uality? 


A: Our society has an exaggerated preoccupation 


with genital sex in general. There is great 
concern about one’ virility, potency, sex ap-— 
peal, etc. Similarly, any sexual "aberration" 
is abhorred greatly. There are also many of- 
fensive stereotypes to scare people about ho- 
mosexuality -- the idea that every homosexual 
has effeminate mannerisms, or is a child mol- 
ester (something more than equally present in 
heterosexual aberrants), or is obsessed with 
seducing likely men, or is a militant gay. It 
is understandable that people become emotional 
when confronted with the unknown — particu- 
larly in something as sensitive as sexuality. 


Q: Is there a distinction between "gay" and 
"homosexual? 


A: (Gump) yes. I prefer the term homosexual. 
"Gay" was originally a derrogatory slur, re- 
ferring to the stereotype of homosexuals as all 
being "limp wristed" and "flitting" in manner- 
ism. 
itant homosexuals, into a positive political 
The change is similar to the sal- 


The term was then transformed by more mil- 


vaging of "black" from earlier slang, into 
an expression of pride, superceding the 
oncc-acceptablie term of "Negro". 


A: (Gibson) "Gay" implies that a person 
makes his sexual orientation into a pol- 
itical framework that defines his whole 
life style. I regard my sexual orientation 
as one part of me, but not the most impor- 
tant one. I expect to be encountered as 

a person first and foremost, without people 
labelling me according to any one aspect of 
me. I don't let my sexual preference de- 
fine all of my existence, any more than a 
heterosexual person is inclined to elevate 
his sexuality. 


Q@: How do you regard the tendency towards 
forming a separate gay community? 


A: (Gibson) I think this reflects our so- 
ciety's preoccupation with sex. The lat— 
ter should not be politicized, because it 
may only arouse undue suspicion and anta— 
gonism. I am pleased to be accepted in 

a heterosexual congregation, because 
people encounter me as a person, rather 
than as a sexual anomaly. 


A: (Gump) But people are driven to separ- 
ation sometimes. You look for love and 
acceptance where you find it. Often that 
only comes in gay settings. That's why 
heterosexual people must become more open 
to understanding and accepting homosexu— 
als. Then there will not be a need for a 
militant gay community, or at least one 
that has as high a profile as the present 
one. 


Q: Are not lasting homosexual relation-— 
ships between two people, rather rare? 
Why the promiscuous life style? 


A: (Gump) Two reasons. Single men, wheth- 
er heterosexual or homosexual are inclined 
to be promiscuous. The rate of promiscu— 
ous, single homosexual men is probably not 
significantly different from heterosexual 
men. Consider also that most homosexuals 
are taught that homosexual love is wrong. 
If you believe the sexual act is Naaruy 
or "wrong", then you will not do it with 
the person you love. You seek out a 
stranger instead. Homosexual covenants 
last only where both partners have worked 
through their homosexuality and can 


exprese their iove fully, without shame. It's 
hard to undo years of "moral conditioning in 
one’s consciousness, even if one now knows’ it 
is erroneous. 


Q: Would you like to see homosexuals push for 
homosexual marriages? 


(Gump) No, not marriages as such. I think 
that would be problematic for church people to 
accept; however, clergy do have a "blessing of 
union" to recognize a homosexual covenant. 


(Gibson) Not all opposition to such unions 
comes from heterosexual people. The more mil- 
itant gays are down on such unions, because 
they regard them as "sell-out" imitations of 
the heterosexual status quo. For my part, 1 
+hink a committed relationship biessed by the 
church, is highly desirable. My partner and 
I are very happy together, and find our rela- 
tionship rich and fulfilling. 


Q: Is the problem of exclusive language rel- 
evant to "homosexuality"? 


As Yes. Properiy speaking, a “woman—-homosexual" 
would be a contradiction of terms. Such a per— 
son should be called a lesbian. Lesbian ac— 
ceptance and lesbian rights are a substantive 
matter in need of discussion too. 


Q: Do homosexual couples imitate male—female 
roles in their relationship? 


As (Gibson) Some do, but that is changing. I 
do what I do best in our relationship, and my 
partner does likewise. I think heterosexual 
soupies are becoming less hung up on fixed 
roles too. Similarly, the "butch stereotype" 
of lesbian relationships is not the widespread 
norm that many people believe. 


Please remember that the preceding "redaction" 
is not a verbatim account, and that is inevi- 
tably includes errors of memory and interpre-— 
tation. 


Observations and Interpretive Reflections 


What is interesting, is the termendous re— 
action to that whole evening's discussion on 
homosexuality. In my two and a half years 
snvolvement with the Social Action Committee, 
I have never seen any presentation that was 
as well attended, or any issue that generated 
such sustained discussion on campus for days 
afterwards. One professor (who was not able 


to be present at the meeting) commented 
thai. this was the only occasion in living 
memory, when sexuality in any form was | 
publicly and intensely discussed as a 
community issue at Princeton Seminary. 
The same source cbserved that the subject © 
was woefuliy cvericoked by. the seminary 
and that part of the reason is that many 
faculty are no better prepared tc address 
the subject cf RPE PEED than the student 
are. Perhaps this was a factor in why on=| 
ly three professors sth e the homosex— 
uality presentation, (even ailowing for 
commitments that one would expect busy 
faculty to have.) 

It seems that being CT EAA with the 
need to deal with homosexuality has acted © 
as a desirable catalyst for students to 
explore their basic understanding of sex—_ 
uality in general. Coming to a conclusion 
on the specifics cf homosexuality is dif-| 
ficult, if you suddenly discover that you | 
don't really have much of an articulate — 
Christian understanding of heterosexuality 
And I think if we are honest, many cf us 
do not. 

What is "normal"? Why? Is any sexual 
expression moraily acceptable, so iong as} 
it occurs in a loving, covenantal rela— : 
tionship (heterosexual or homosexual), or 
do we draw the line somewhere? Jo we 
turn for guideline to the Bible, natural 
law, contemporary theology or 
some combinaticn of all of these? How 
is God's will iiluminated in the midst 
of such a complex issue? Do we deny the 
complexity and retreat to a form of sim— 
plastic legalism? These are some cf the 
underlying dynamics that make for a dif- 
ficult struggle in the hearts and minds ojj 
many seminarians It is a tribute to 
peoples’ depth ef conviction (and not 
just their confusion, which is present 
toc) that they indeed do struggle, and 
do not dismiss the matter -—- one way or 
the cther -- with glib answers. 

Although several persons expressed 
relief that the meeting did not get 
bogged down in long arguments about 
proof-texts, others felt that the bib- 
lical texts were the thing they really 
wanted to have discussed. Apparently 
they were not aware of, or neglected to 
read, the Nelson article before the meet—| 
ing. The article is not the "last word" | 
on the subject, but it is at least a good| 

| 


| 


science, 


° 


tty 


basis to begin a discussion on the various 
biblical texts. 

Nor a few members of the audience were of-— 
fended by Mr. Gump's sense of humour. It 
seemed that he was attempting to “break the 
ice: with a few jokes, so that people would 
feei less tense about talking about homosex- 
uality; however, his particular taste was 
deemed off-cclor by many, and it did not ach— 
aeve the desired effect at alii. I should 
point out again that this was only Mr. Gump's 
second time at speaking to a pubiic gathering 
about homosexuality. Perhaps he does not yet 
have the accomplished speaker's ability to 
judge an audience's sensitivities, expecially 
on such 4 controversial subject. Without 
trivializing the possible error in judgement, 
I would like to say that his courage to 
speak at alii, was far more impressive to 
me than any individual "faux pas’ that he 
inadvertently made. On the whole, I believe 
Others feit likewise. 

What remains? As a community, we are 
just beginning to grapple with homosexuality. 
We have experienced a catalyst to begin dis- 
cussion, and we now know that the issue is 
very complex -—- as complex and challenging 
as the question of human sexuality itself. 
Can we tackle an issue so large, and poten— 
tially sc threatening?. Will we sweep it un- 
der the rug in dismay? I think not. Neither 
conscience nor future parishioners will let 
us dodge this skeleton in our closet. And 
sureiy we are not cailed to have a safe, 
closet faith. 

There are however, some hopeful signs 
for us to lift up. This community has in 
the past suffered greatly from fragmentation, 
when we have addressed ourselves to strong, 
emotional issues. In contrast, the December 
Ist presentation on homosexuality drew people 
from many theological camps, without incen- 
diary effects. The petential for passionate 
conflict was there, but so were the higher 
concerns of authentic discipleship: sensi- 
tivity, understanding, and an open seeking 
of what is truly God's purpose. The fact 
that the latter qualities prevailed, is per- 
haps a sign that commitment to a common faith 
Can. prevail over the searing factions that 
sometimes dishonour the Body of Christ. 

There is no better place to begin experien-— 
Cing that possibility, than right here in 
our own community. 

But merely having good intentions is not 


an adequate foundation to resolve issues 

of faith. ‘e must also take seriously the 
need to be open to new perspectives, to un- 
derstand cla beliefs in greater depth, to 
encounter the radical freedom that comes 

in seeking God‘'s will, and to prayerfully 
reflect on those things we will read, hear 
and say — if we are to be truly faithful 
discipies. And then we must be willing to 
recognize that there will still be differ- 
ences of theclogy and belief among us. It 
is the anguisn of faith that our security 
lies not in the degree of theological con- 
sensus we can achieve (or coerce); rather, 
we must always turn back in humility tc a 
God who waits to rescue us from our preten- 
Sions of sure knowledge. 

It is this trust in God which gives us 
the courage to acknowledge cur theological 
differences, without forcing our own posi- 
tion to prevail over others. When ali is 
said and done, I’m not sure, either. I'm 
not sure who is theologicaliy “right", al- 
though I do have convictions on this is- 
sue, but I am sure that God is lord over 
all human iife. Perhaps this Advent, we 
wiil see Christ's lordship illumining a part 
life which we have snunved to a darx cor- 
ner —— our understanding of homosexuality 
as a part of our community of faith. 


* * * ca * * * * a * % * ¥* * * 


(cont. from pg. 1) 


light of our need for personal growth. 
Admitting needs and sharing burdens is cer-— 
tainly part of what Christianity is all 
about. What makes the significance of 
these larger trends even more applicable 

to our situation is that they are occur-— 
ring at the same time as many are exper-— 
iencing a time of self-doubt. This per-— 
sonal self-doubt has been aroused in the 
midst of a general questioning of our nat-— 
ional identity, who we are as people in 
this country, following upon so many traum- 
atic events over the past several years. 
Whatever correlation there is here needs 
further exploration, but it comes out for 
those of us training for ministry in some 
Capacity in at least two areas: questions 
about vocational identity ("What shall I 
do?") and questions about sexual identity 


("Whe am I, really?"). These two questions 
added to a pervasive lonliness which haunts 
all of us at different times creates a fer-— 
tile seedbed for spiritual and psychological 
malaise. 

The question which has been up before our 
community for the last several years is how 
best to meet this problem. As all of us will 
be in "caring" roles of one variety or ano- 
ther in the future, this is a particularly ur- 
gent question. How our needs are met will 
greatly affect the way in which we meet those 
of others. This is a complicated question 
involving our understanding of the psychol- 
ogical and theological sciences. While I 
will not attempt to pursue the question in 
depth (see, for example, H.R. Niebuhr, The 
Ministry in Historical Perspective, 1956, or 
several of the works of Henri Nouwen), it | 
seems to me that it basically develops into 
one of how much we are willing to look to 
our faith and how much to a spiritual coun- 
selor for guidance. 

Within Protestantism, the theoretical 
tendency has been to uphold the concept of 
the priesthood of all believers —- we are 
each "christs" to our neighbors -—- at the ex- 
pense of a spiritual hierarchy. Now this has 
its limitations as well as its advantages, 
but in order for it to work we must learn to 
bear each other's burdens -—— and to share our 
own. Saints cannot be saints in isolation. 
Sharing our lives with each other, our suc— 
cesses and our failures, doubts and fears —- 
and hope -—- is part of what it means to en- 
ter upon the spiritual pilgrimage from "call" 
to "consummation." 

This does not mean that the Seminary 
should not necessarily provide spiritual (and 
today, psychological as well) counselors, but 
it does mean that our emphasis is upon the 
help we can offer each other. In this way, 

I would like to argue for the multiplicity 

of help available through the present deacons’ 
program as opposed to the necessity of a full- 
time pastor resident on campus. 

While not completely happy with the present 
operation of the program, I do agree with it 
in theory. Under the deacons' program, two 
people have been asked to'work as part—time 
pastors to married and single students. Work— 
ing with these two are a corps of deacons lo- 
cated in each residential area. The job of 
the deacon is simply to be aware of the needs 
of that living unit and help as a first re- 


Reflecting on Reflections in a PTS 
Storm Drain 


A face staring 
Trying to see out 
Held in by iron black bars: 


Now a nose, 
Then an eye 
(a deep blue I) 
A shock of red; 
Beard and hair. 


Lips spread dark laughs 
Teeth smile uneven humor. 


Voice comes 

From above 

Through grate 

Resounding in culvert chamber 
Rippling muddy water reflection: 


"T am your creator 

You are my image 

Wha. kind of creator am I? 

You living in a roadside drain; 
Why put up with the scum? 

FOOL 

Check-mated before you play 
Your only move is mine 

And we don't talk of that ... 
Do we now?" 


scf3 


(Savage Frieze is a junior in the M.Div. 
program and a graduate of Denison Uni- 
versity in Ohio.) 
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ferral service for whatever immediate pro 
lems may come up. Sinsitivity and an en- 
thusiastic "presence" are two of the majc 
requirements for this position. 

To help promote their involvement, th 
deacons are asked to have at least month] 
meetings with the residents of that livir 
unit for whatever purpose the group deems 
fit. Hopefully, there will be further de 
velopments growing out of this in the are 
of support groups, bible studies, or othe 
such gatherings. (The group is even free 
not to have such monthly or more frequen‘ 
meetings, especially if most residents a1 


in other support groups. ) 


orking with the deacons are the two part— 
time pastors as weil as various members of the 
faculty. The responsibility of the pastors 
paraileis that of the deacons. The deacons 
are, as in a church, their assistants. In ad- 
dition to oversight of the deacons’ program, 
the pastors are available for more extensive 
referral and counseling. Members of the Semi- 
nary staff, working with residential deacons, 
are also available, as their time permits, for 
either psychologicai or spiritual assistance. 


Furthermore, for more extensive, long-term care, 


the Seminary has available to it the services 
of Trinity Counseling Center (particularly 
for spiritual concerns) and the University 
Health Clinic (particularly for psychological 
concerns). 

All of this is an attempt to provide the 
best immediate help as well as the best di- 
versity cf care. It is an attempt to maxi- 
mize the many taients availiable within and 
our community. In fact, with such extensive 
heip available, one is forced to question the 
advisibility of changing to a different sys-— 
tem while the present, more extensive and di- 
verse one is now only in its second year of 
operation. One wonders whether one fuii- 
time pastoral counselor couid meet the di- 
versity of needs found in this community. 

Why trade the present comprehensive system 
for the vagaries of one or even two individ- 
uals? Furthermore, one must question the ad- 
visibility of it in terms of the theology we 
hold with its emphasis upon the priesthood of 
all believers. 

There are other ways one can argue if the 
present system is seen as inadequate. Per— 
haps instead of part-time pastors to single 
and married students, there should be one- 
haif- or three-quarter—time people. Perhaps 
there shouid be a better selection of deacons 
and more training of those who elect tc help 
out in this capacity (this is the first year 
we have tried to institute such training). 
Perhaps there should be better information and 
coordination about the services that do exist. 
It seems to me that these are more promising 
lines of investigation. 

Having now attended several different 
seminaries and divinity schools (a liberal, 
evangelical, and other denominational, prior 
to coming to Princeton), I must say that I 
_have not seen better pastoral care than what 
is theoretically provided for here. However, 
there are particular problems at Princeten 


which exacerbate whatever psychological and 
spiritual baggage one brings to the Semin- 
ary. In attempting to maintain a "balanced 
view of Scripture and the Church, the Sem- 
inary tends to pick up peopie who would be 
likely to attend a more consistently iiber- 
al or more consistently evangelical school, 
were the decision to go tc seminary based 
solely upon theology. Coming here, where 
one finds a full spectrum of the Church, 
problems are brought out which might not 
otherwise be raised were one in a more com— 
plete context of agreement. Furthermore, 
our cwn emphasis upon the prefessional role 
of a minister cften leads us to devalue, 
and frequently not expect, help from others, 
but only from those with proper accredita-— 
tion. This, it seems to me, is unfortunate, 
particulariy in light our overall the- 
ologicai orientation. 


Ga 
ry 


(Any with questions about statements or 
inferences made are invited to respond to 
Rodney privately or in Viewpoint. ) 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


A LETTER IN RESPONSE TO ANDY CHOY'S. "HOW 
DOES THE SEMINARY'S OTHER HALF LIVE?" 


Andy, your article in the last issue 
of Viewpoint was one of the most insight-— 
ful analyses of life at the seminary I 
have read. I, too, was attracted to Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary by the diversity 
it proclaimed. I had no intention of being 
put into a theologicai mold during my years 
of seminary. What better piace to examine 
and explore the diversities of the Christ— 
ian faith than at an institution with 
representatives from 407 different coli- 
leges, 46 states, and 33 foreign count-— 
ries, not tc mention ali shades of Christ— 
lanity, from Catholicism to Unitarianism? 

It has taken me two years, however, to 
realize how much this diversity has meant 
to my development. It has meant very lit-— 
tle. As I reflect on my career here, I 
realize that these diversities have been 
glossed over or completely avoided. Now, 
I am not going tc totally excuse myself 
from culpability for negiecting to learn 
from the diversity here, but I do think 
that I have unconsciously assimilated 
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the Seminary's pattern for dealing with div— 
ersity —- gloss over it. 

I reflect back on how few heated discus— 
sions I have had in precepts. My peers and 
I have tried to be so "Christian" to those 
with whom we disagree, that we do not treat 
them seriously enough to take issue with them. 
Instead, we walk back to the dorm after class, 
muttering how “off the wall he/she is." I 
remember the editor of Viewpoint last year 
threatening to cease publishing the journal, 
unless he received more thought—provoking 
material. Last spring, of course, there was 
a period of controversy, but we did not know 
how to handle it. We were so unfamiliar with 
the underlying differences that made us feel 
fiustrated, and we had so little experience 
at dealing with conflict in our midst, that 
we all left in May disgruntled, bitter, and 
glad to be rid of this place. 

From your conversations with faculty, you 
saw that the key word in their existence was 
"stability." You found that junior faculty 
are kept so busy trying to stay in line that 
they dare not engage in controversy. The 
entire faculty seems to be kept diffuse to 
maintain order. On how many controversial 
campus issues have you heard the administra— 
tion take a stand? How often are students en- 
couraged to stand up and be bold in their 
critiques of one another? The Seminary's at- 
titude toward controversy is assimilation. 
How refreshing it would be to see more pro- 
fessors go head to head in public debate. 

We all know that there is diversity among 

the faculty, but we seldom see it. Why could 
they not be role models for dealing with con- 
PLC 

I am going to stop short of suggesting 
how we might better deal with diversity. I 
will leave that up to subsequent letters and 
the community at large. JI merely want to re- 
iterate your point. We need to recognize 

the differences among us, deal with them open- 
ly, and grow from them. This is part of the 
malaise that afflicts organized Christianity 
today. It adopts the same model the seminary 
has for dealing with conflict. Voices of pro- 
test are all to often ignored or coopted. I 
see now why that is so. The church's leaders 
are learning the method in seminary. So let's 
have more debates, more healthy fights, more 


willingness to call one another SOBs (lovingly, 


of course). 


Steve Lytch (Geemabove) 


(Steve Lytch is a senior and a graduate of 
UNC, Chapel Hill. He dedicates this let- 
ter to Doug Brouwer, last year's Viewpoint 
editor, presently an intern. He also ack- 
nowledges that his use of "SOB" is an in- 
stance of sexist language — though we did 
not feel it would be constructive to print 
a more feminized variant.) 


SNAPSHOTS FROM MY FAVORITE NURSING HOME 
; by John Wilbur 


(John Wilbur is a middler and a graduate 

of Oberlin. He published in Viewpoint 
once last year. This past summer, he 
worked in a nursing home.) 


I turn the corner and am confronted by | 
a long corridor lined with old people in 
wheel-chairs. These special wheelchairs 
provide the minimum in mobile homes. Con—- 
fined to them, the old people are daily 
moved out of their rooms, down the hall, 
into a cafeteria, across the hall, next to 
their door, into a bathroom. They are was} 
changed, fed, and made to go to the bathroc 
They are given pills morning, noon, after— 
noon, and night. They sit in their mobile- 
home units, wait, and stare. | 

"Hey Roger, your watch has stopped," 
I startle the first piece of human furni- 
ture I come to. 

"Yep oe. yep, you're right." 

ips us Drokem:. 

"Nope." 

"Why don't you wind it?" 

‘Why should I? It's all the same here| 
nothing to do. It's always 8:30 to me." | 


* * * * 


"Come here," one woman demands per— 
sistently as she thump,thump, thumps on 
her chair with her fist. "C'mon,c'mon, 
CeMOn |% sc. . 

I go to her. Her scrutinizing look of 
bitter resentment transforms my smile intc) 
a feeling of foolishness. She was told 
that she was going for a ride one day by 
her son and daughter-in-law, brought to 
the nursing home and left. Now burning | 
in her anger, she has nothing further to | 


say. She does say hello to me against her 

will. Conversation polite or otherwise fails. 

I walk away. 
“Com’ere. C'mon, c’mon, c'mon." 


* * * * 


Ethel is a frail lady of 84 from western 
Maryiand. She has a hard time speaking, try- 
ing nard to make come out what doesn't want 
to come out. "I didn’t use to be this way," 
she finally utters. 

"Do. you know my brother?" she asks. 

"What's his name?" 

"Bobby, he's a dentist. A good one now 
after he learned from practicing on me. Ha... 
haha...heeheehee.” 

I want to laugh with this old person, even 
though I’m not quite sure what the joke is. 
Probably a private joke. But I laugh and her 
eyes light up and sparkle. Confined to a mo- 
bile unit and she’s laughing. Yes, laugh and 
keep laughing, uncontrollably, hysterically. 

I want to shake her, force her to do that. 

She doesn’t though. It's just a short 
spurt of a laugh which quickly dies down to a 
forgetful smile as she tries to remember what 
was sco funny anyways. Then a shrug and back to 
the normal empty stare. 


* * * * 


“Thank you Jesus, thank you Jesus, bless 
me bord case" 
I pop my head in. 
"Hello. (Thank you Jesus, thank you Jes-— 
|} us .o.)o" Her intoning never stops, even while 
she speaks to me. 
“How's everything today?" 
"Oh, just fine. (Be with me Jesus, thank 
| you Jesus ...) Are you a Christian?" 
"Yes," 
"Good. I'm ready I tell you, I'm ready to 
| go, (Thank you Jesus), I’m waiting here and I'm 
looking forward to meeting the Lord. I feel 
| sorry for those who can't say that. I have 
'nothing to fear, have I. I've got the Lord. 
(Bless me Jesus, thank you Jesus.) Are you 
here with those other people?" 
"No," 
"That's nice, they're nice people. 
they your sisters? (Bless me sweet Jesus)" 
“No. Have you been here a long time?" 
"(Thank you Jesus, thank you ...), uh 
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(Bless me Lord, be with me), wh, ... 
What did you say? (Thank you Jesus. )" 
"Have you been here a long time?" 
"(Thank you Jesus. Praise the Lord, 
thank you sweet Jesus. Bless me ...)" 
9 Oh mae 


I enter a room that is all white, oddly 
enough, because most are tastefully done 
with plenty of pictures and colors. Slouchec 
deeply into a chair in a corner next to a 
window is one fading lady. All that's left 
of her are huge eyes that have retained an 
enormous amount of sensitivity and softness. 
She has wrapped herself in a white scarf 
so that she blends into the room. Her skin 
is stretched over her bones and has a milky, 
translucent tone to it. Her veins cut sharp 
ridges along her marbled hands. 

I sit down into her unmoving gaze, 

"So, how are you today?" 

Those dark orbs momentarily flip focus 
on me, then return to her gaze at space. 

"T'm just walking around and saying 
hello to everyone." 

It could be that she nodded her head. 

"Are you tired?" 

She shakes her head no, closes her 
eyes, briefly opens them, closes them, her 
head slowly slides to one side. A trickle 
of saliva runs down from the corner of her 
mouth to her scarf. The sun's setting 
rays capture the scene and she 1. incan—- 
descent. My mind's eye shutter snaps and 
I leave. 


* * * * 


I hate to go there. I need to go there. 
* * * * 


Final pictures of these residents have 
been pasted into the family photo albums 
and tucked away in some attic box. Yet 
these forgotten memories still live on, 
wheeled around in these halls. Their fam-— 
ilies wait, the nurses wait, the meds wait, 
everyone is waiting for these old people, 
who are also waiting; waiting for their 
hearts to arbitrarily stop beating so 
they can be released from this pitiless 
mortal aging process. 


he 


How Marvellous Life Is 


I envisioned that March as 

sunny green thoughts in a green shade 

all the tarmac glinting with rain 
/reflecting 

the paths I had walked without you 
/Spinning 

in the morning web of sun you would catch 

me 

in the pulses of your 

mundane well—ordered world 

the greatest gift ... the greatest gift, 
/God-forced 

March lost the patterned paths 

of imagination seeded Baroque 

my rosary no longer your visions 

your love God's love reflecting as mutable 

/patterns in the morning web 
of sun. 


Elizabeth Eizenstadt 


(Elizabeth is a middler and a graduate of Kirk- 
land College in New York. Those with ques— 
tions about interpretation should be referred 
to Grierson's well-known work. ) 


COMMUNITY 
by Paul Rack 


(Paul is a junior and a graduate of SUNY, 
Albany. He is also a member of the Social 
Action Committee. ) 


"Princeton Theological Seminary ... is a 
community which undertakes to order its com-— 
mon life in accordance with the obedience of 
faith in Jesus Christ our Lord." 

That is from the preamble to the PTS hand- 
book. I appreciate the definition of the Sem- 
inary as put forth here; I would like to look, 
however superficially, at how the Seminary 
seems to be living up to its own self-—defini- 
TOI. ' 

Reading on in the handbook, one will notice 
that the idea of community submitted is one 
based on responsibility, individual to commun— 
ity and vice versa. This can be applied to 
communities in general, but is especially true 
of a community which claims an emphatically 


-makes even Mao seem like a hopeless re— 


Christian orientation. Christians are 
acutely aware of response-ability through 
the call of Christ for which we listen and 
to which we respond. As those supposedly 
living in constant free and positive, i.e. 
obedience, our community cannot but hope 
to consider itself free from all that would 
hinder living in response to this call. 

I would like to look at the question 
of whether PTS is fulfilling its self- 
definition by asking: 1. Are students 
(the transient part of the community) act- 
ing responsibly to themselves and to each 
other? 2. Is the relationship between the 
students and the permanent part of the com- 
munity one of responsibility? 3. Is the 
community acting responsibly towards the 
world around apart from it? 


We 


In some areas, there is a definite dis-— 
tinction here at PTS between conservatives | 
and progressives. To some extent, this is 
a healthy diversity. But often neither | 
side will recognize its responsibility to 
the community or to each other. 

On the one hand, we see the excesses 
of the conservatives, where we notice dis- 
tortions of faith from Biblican idolatry | 
to outright misogyny; from private faith 
to those identified with a specific secu- — 
lar order. In short, in their separation 
from a sense of community, this group has 
become afflicted with all kinds of spir- 
itual illness. 

On the other hand, we have people here. 
who seem to think nothing of subordinating 
the Gospel to the service of secular pol- © 
itical and economic goals. They are un- 
comfortable with prayer, traditional music, 
religious language, even scripture and 
chapel, seeing these things as getting in 
the way of our life in “the real world". 
They attempt to transform the world on 
its own terms, a logical impossibility. 
(Admittedly, I have come from this view. 
But I have since discovered that Christ 


actionary. ) 

In not admitting our responsibility to| 
the whole community, we become bound by | 
our factions and lose much of the freedom | 
we expect to find in this institution. 

If we remain separate from each other, we | 
invalidate our own experience by not takin 


into account that of our neighbor. 
both groups need the other to become truly 
whole Christians. What is spirituality with— 
out sacrifice?. What is social action without 
the power of the Gospel behind it? What is 
either of these without participation in a 
reiationship of love in the Christian commun— 
ity? 


Co 


Inherent in the idea of a responsible com— 


munity is a poiity or a discipline which fac-— 
1litates the participation of each person in 
the decisions affecting his/her life. This 

definition meshes quite well with what is ex- 


pressed in the handbook when it says: "...each 
member of the community is charged with a res— 


ponsible concern for the conduct and welil-— 
being of the group as a whole.” This is a 
clear statement of eech member's participa— 
tion in the life in the whole community, 
which suggests the necessity of a system of 
organization refiective of this mutual res-— 
ponsibility. 

Contradictory to what is found, then, in 
the handbock is the actual situation of the 
seminary. For we find ourselves as students 
not even permitted a look at the process of 
decision-making at the highest levels. Hence 
the responsibility of the whole community is- 
denied. The efforts reasonable by any stan-— 
dards, of the students to secure an observer 
on the Trustees here is, therefore, an attempt 
to realize the implications of the definition 
of our community as seen in the handbook, It 
is an attempt which ought to be supported by 
all who agree with the handbook's summary of 
@ responsible Christian community. 


ie 
A Christian community is one which has a 
peculiar mission of transformation and liber-— 


ation in the world. In order for this mis-— 
Sion not to be swallowed up in secularity, 


we must maintain cur ability to see the Church 
The world 
Change is dialectic; 


and the world as separate entities. 
will never change itself. 
something is only changed when it is affected 
by something not of itself. It is only as 
long as the Church is not of the world that 
it can fulfill its mission to the world. 


Therefore, a Christian community like PTS 


must be careful not to become so ties ap in 
Our culture that we can no longer tell the 


Obviously, 


difference between the two. We must not 
allow ourselves to become dependent on the 
secular culture around us we are called 

to transform. 

This means, for instance, that cor-— 
Por: « investments must be made with great 
disc eétion and sense of purpose, if at 
all. Let us remember what Jesus said 
about our hearts being where our wealth 
is. Furthermore, the community can begin 
to look into freeing itself from dependence 
on secular powers, such as multi-national 
corporations, for the basic needs of life. 
We can explore the utilization of more de-— 
centralized, inexpensive alternative sour-— 
ces of food and energy. 

But let us always keep in mind that 
we are as a community responsible to the 
larger community of the Universal Church, 
as well as the UPCUSA. Any attempt to be-— 
come independent totally can only be ir- 
responsible, for our participation in the 
larger communities is basic to our existence. 

Finally, I would like to express my 
confidence that a true Christian community 
can be attempted at PTS. For if such a 
community can't work here, where can it 
work? If we cannot expect a perspective 
of Christian responsibility from the lead— 
ership and students of a seminary, from 
whom can we expect it? I fear that we 
may end up after all sending more defeated 
and broken and depressed people out into 
the local churches, people whose eyes have 
long since lost their focus on the Prize 
of the promised Kingdom. 

We must live as if the world has al-— 
ready been redeemed, because it has. We 
know that Christian community is a viable 
and very real alternative to materialist 
secularity. I think that if we but listen 
and obey, we might be able to be a part 
of that here at PTS. 
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Tribute 


The red sun was pasted in the sky like a wafer, 
hanging, no —— waiting —— momentarily 
before its daily plunge into the tropical green sea. 


What is it behind this veil? 


She walks toward me, one of the thousands 


wending their paths homeward. 


Why a veil, this thin tlack mist? 


She walks tall, like a breadfruit tree, 
young age betrayed only by her robe supported 


in front by taut breasts. 


Why a veil? 


Maybe 


a queen from one of the Northern tribes. 


She nears, and the movement of ebony passes ever so gracefully, 


truly regally. 


Royalty, down from the desert, indeed. 


Knowing my thoughts, or perhaps startled by a face so white 
in thousands, she stops, turns, and looks. 


A breeze —- of her movement? or was it the sea sighing 
which wafted the veil against her face? 
The red sun glinted, and set underneath the veil ... 


Ever so gracefully, the queen turned again and walked, 
her veil merged with the coming darkness, and once again 
the night became a cloister for the leper. 


Maurice Blaise 


(Maurice received a B.A. 


from St. Michael's College 


and an M.A. from Maryknoll Seminary. He taught in 
Liberia, West Africa for a year and is presently an 


M.Div. senior.) 


NOTES OF INTEREST 
by Chris Iosso 


The visiting accreditation team from the 
Association of Theological Schools and the Mid- 
dle States Section of the Association of Col- 
leges and Universities has now gone. A wide 
spectrum of students were able to meet with them 
while they were here (Dec.4-7) and one, the stu- 
dent government chairperson, Michelle Dungee, 
was present when they presented some of their 
recommendations to the Self-study Committee of 
the faculty. Unfortunately, because the head 
of the ATS party had taken sick, that half of 
the verbal presentation was missing —- leaving 
the Seminary, as Dr. Wyckoff phrased it, stand- 


ing on one foot." 

We hope to be able to bring you — 
or see in the library -—-— copies of the 
Accreditation team's evaluation. At 
jeast from the first half of the verbal 
report, student input seems to have been 
taken fairly seriously. The trick with 
the written reports will be to read throu: 
the possibly diplomatic phraseology, but 
in any case, no "bombshells" are expected 
from the ATS group. Depending on the sub- 
stance of the reports as they relate to 
students, we would also hope that student: 
be empowered to participate in any neces— 
sary ordering of Seminary affairs. Natur 
ally, we do not think that too much of th 
reports' contents will not relate tc stu- 


dents. 

As an update on the Trustee issue, the 
student government has sent a letter to the 
Trustees presenting an analysis of the lack 
of student involvement in policy-making and 
suggesting a time table for discussions. Mean— 
while, after the election on the 9th, Govern- 
ment has increased by 4 members: Charles Am-— 
jad Ali for the ISA, Mike Smith for the ABS, 
Carol Poong for the middlers, and Lee Ann 
Inman as a successful write-in as women's 
representative, 

And, as frying pan says, we wish you a 
Merry love, truth, and justicemas. (This is 
not to take Christ out, but to make sure 
something other than Santa Claus goes in!) 


* * * * * ¥* * ¥* ¥% * * * * * * * 


Airplane 


sitting in a chair 
suspended high above the earth 
I think of you below 
with warm embraces that caress, 
like gulf winds of Jamaica, 
My tracked face of tears. 


Looking out on cold blue ether 
with the white blankets of clouds beneath 
I'm left without words to pray. 
"The eternal silence of these infinite spaces 
frighten me." 
I'M alone yet you are with me now. 
Your mental picture appears and lingers 
‘with aftertaste of warm French wind, 
as I chase the sun home. 


Peter Bauer 


(Peter, a senior and graduate of Portland 
State University, is flying home to Oregon 
over the break. He is part of a seminary 


rock band that will be playing on Valentine's 


Day and again on the last day of classes.) 


Traveling at Home 


To the journeypersons who have already 
arrived 


ooo 


The shortcut arouses illusion. 

Time is God's own. 

The daily quest ends only unassuredly 
at death. 


Ecstacy ebbs mundane where 
God and Son, Ltd., left 
Blank their calling card 
For our vaster depths. 


Look outside the door, 
and you might find 
Jesus knocks no more ... 


vilh 
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(Vicki L. Harden is a junior from Austin 


Austin College, Texas.) 
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